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THE DESERTS OF NEVADA AND THE 
DEATH VALLEY* 


“AND STILL THE DESERT WAITS" 


By Ropert H. Cuapman 
U. &. Gerouocicar Scurver 


HE area lying fo the west and 
southwest of Salt Lake City and 
extending to the Sierra Nevada 


and the ranges east of Los Angeles was 
fora Jong time incladed under the cap- 
tion “The Great American Desert.” 

The diseovery of fold in California in 
ra49 was the beginning of the conquest 
of this thirsty region, the direction of 
fteatest travel being but littl south of 
west from Great Salt Lake to the vicinity 
oF the Donner Pass in the Sierra Nevada, 
since used by the Central Pacific Railroad 
in crossing this range. In ‘secking for 
better routes to the new El Dorado, par- 
ties journeved southward across the 
wastes of saml and rock searching for 
the lower passes which would be perenni- 
ally esiable. In this direction the num- 
ber of mountain ranges to be crossed is 
largely nereased, but by going well 
southward the preat wall of the Sierra 
Nevada is escaped, though the desert 
journey is very much lengthened and 
the hardships encountered by many par- 
hes were most appalling. 


"An aildress to the Nativnal Geographic Society, 


ol the Director of the U, S. Geological Surrey. 


The desert took frequent toll in the 
lives of man and beast, and mdeed doe 
sametines today, though the dangers are 
now compeiratively insignificant. 

With the discovery of the Comstock 
mines there came a period of tremendous 
activity in the search for the precious 
metals, more particularly for silver, and 
much of the: desert terion was traversed 
by the hardy prospector and his burro. 
In this way the lone distances between 
watering places were divided by the dis- 
covery of springs and “tanks” (natural 
reservoirs), and gradually this part of 
the “American Desert” diminished in area 
and lost some of its fearfulness, 

In the Go's and 1891-'72 government 
expeditions. under Lieut. George M, 
Wheeler traversed several routes across 
the desert, muking topographic <ketches 
and notes- of interest and value, bot few 
complete maps were printed. In 186s, 
and several times sttce then, the bannd- 
ary line between Nevada and California 
was min, which cot through nuch of the 
most dificult country. The reports: of 
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‘and the stories by members of these ex- 
peditions did not tend to populate the 
revlon with great rapidity. 

‘in many instances the praspectors were 
successiul, and the camps of Silver Peak, 
Lida (or Allida), Reveille, and others 
sprang up, and had their periods of rise, 
prosperity, and decline, many becoming 
completely uninhabited. -_ 

During the period of activity many 

travelers became permanent residents, 
took to wife dusky tmiaidene from the 
Indian tribes; and located ranches at 
various springs and streams, oases in the 
expanse of waste, where small herds of 
cattle or horses were maintained, 
_ From the eastward the Mormons 
pushed pradually away from the streams 
of southern Utah and established farms 
and ranches at such places as furnished 
water, but there 1s a belt of country one 
bundred miles or more in width between 
these points and the water-fed valleys at 
the foot of the Sierra Nevada, which 1s 
almost wholly barren and very dry. 


RENEWED (INTEMEST IN THE DESERTS 


Dhiring the last few years, beginning 
with the discovery of valuable ore at 
Tonopah (in May, 1900), the attack upon 
the desert has been renewed with great 
vigor ind carnestness, and the efforts of 
the secker of Fortune met with-so much 
success and at such widely separated 
points that it was decided by the officers 
of the Geological Survey to put parties in 
the fiekl to make a reconnaissance of 
some of the unmapped desert area. 

The area where work was done fies 
about 200 miles southeast of Carson City, 
about 350 miles southwest of Salt Lake, 
and 250 miles northeast of Los Angeles. 
Tt comprises sbomt $600 square miles 
ant) lins:a. preat runce in elevation; the 
highest point reached is 9,500 feet above 
and the fowest abot gan feet below the 
level of the sea: 

The idea of the: person unacquamted 
with American deserts is of a great plam, 
sand-covered or rock-littered, with noth- 
ing to relieve the monotony of the hari- 
zon, As a matter of fact, these great 
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areas include mountain ranges, high 
plateaux, mesas, and buttes, extensive 
valleys, that in the clear air-seem but a 
short distance across, Many of these 
valleys are “closed’—have no outlet— 
and the lowest pass from one to another 
is offen many hundred feet above the val- 


ley floor, The flowing streams are very 
few, the springs far between, and water 


a commodity for which men search, often 
with life at stake. 
The map inchides an area, aint 
qual to the total area of Delaware and 
Rhee Islarul, of 3,000 square miles that 
is Waterless except for small holes that 
may be filled by occasional rains. 
LIVE IN GOLOTELb, NIVADA 
In entering the desert area the party 
traveled by rail to Tonopah, and thence 
by auto to Goldfield, which a-short time 
ago was but a cluster of tents, and here 
headquarters camp was established. The 
town hes atan elevation of §,700 fect, im 
a basin between the foot of Columbia 
Mountain anid a mesa edge several hon- 
dred feet high. The immediate vicmity 
is not of preat rogeedness, differences 
of Soo feet being extreme, though eight 
miles westward the Montezuma Peak 
rises to a height of S.yoo feet above sea. 
Since January, 1905, the town, together 
with its sister, Columbia, has “boomed” 
and quicted, and been “born again’ to a 
steady, healthy growth. The demands of 
business are such as to warrarit the erec- 
tion of substantial buildings of wood and 
Store? there i= at least one church, an 
ice plant, swimming pool, a brewery, a 
club; pipe lines bring water from distant 


Springs, and there are the oumerous 
sources. of amusement common to all new 


Tmining. camps; every bar and hotel has 
its roulette wheel and corps of players, 
“cappers,” etc. Elere one may eat most 
of the dainties of the season—iruits tram 
California, vegetables from Utah, fresh 
meat fram Chicago; he may drink almost 
any brand of wine or any mixture of 
liquors to be found -anywhere, while se- 
lections from the latest operas are ren- 
dered on violins and plano. (ne meets 
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men from every part of the globe— 
prospectors from Alaska, mining en- 
eineers from London and Africa, busi- 
ness nen from every large city, and the 
burris, “angels” of the desert, are tni- 
versally present. There are numerous 
rhines producim= ore, some of which is 
shipped for treatment, some crushed in 
local “custo” mills; and some by mills 
controlled and operated by the owners of 
the mines. (Gasoline is used for power 
in mst cases: wood retails at Sc8.00 per 
cord. | 

Insurance is unknown, regular cotn- 
panies declining the risk. On a windy 
day in July (8th, 1905) a fire was started 
which destroved several blocks of tents 
and buildings. [tis a matter of miterest 
that at Teast ene tiulding was saved by 
using beer to prevent its igniting; the 
bottles were thrown against the buildis 
as modern grenades are wsed. One eee 
later the town of Columbia was severely 
damaged by fire, the roaring: flames, fiy- 
ing sparks, with pyrotechnic explosions 
of dynamite, makmy a scene to be ré- 
membered. 

It is the dusticet vicinity IT have seen, 
and when one of the many “twisters” 
(cevclones- often of no mean proportion | 
strikes one, he can only “shut up" everr- 
thing about himself-and de no breathing 
until it @oes by. 

Provisions are high priced and hay 
worth 2 cents to 3 cents per pound. 

With the advent of the railroad in 
Goldfield, and from this point to outlying 
camps, the means of transportation 
varicd—for the passenger the modern 
higeh-power automobile, or the mere 
primitive stage-coach. For freyht.supe 
lies of all kinds for man and beast, 
traction engines hauling trains of wag- 
ons, or several coupled wagons drawn by 
six to cighteen horses or mules, are used. 

Nowhere ti the world can one find 
srenter contrasts than in this region. Hut 
a few miles tram town ote niay ride ar 
drive for hours—perhaps davs—without 
mecting a human being, his eves aching 
with the braven glare and the monotony 
af the billawing hills and mountains, 
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which hours of travel seem to bring no 


THMaATer. 


THE STONEWALL FLAT 


From Goldfield the work of mapping 
takes us to the eastward, away from the 
ante and freight roads to Bullfrog and 
the southern canips. Across the Stone- 
wall flat—a great -inclosed valley, with 
its playa bottom of baked) tnd as hard 
mol as sreoth as concrete and as-white 
as snaw—to the Cactus Range, which 
extends in a northwest-seutheast direc- 
tion, with a rugged rock cone atthe north 
end, known as Cactus Peak, which is a 
landmark for an area of oa thowand 
sjjuare miles. An example of the wseless- 
ness of the maps of the region is here ape 
sarent: all these show the Cactus Peak to 
be to the south of Cactus Spring, which 
is the first water east of and -25 thiles 
from Goldfield, while in reality the water 
is eight miles south of the mecmtain. 
This spring we find to be tugh tm tle 
range, and in this itis typical, Palatable 
water is seldom four in the fats or val- 
leys unless sought by wells of comsider- 
able depth ( 10 te 300 feet), This range is 
nade up of a series of volcanic flows, anc 
near the Cactus Spring we find. a fine cx- 


ampleof basalt orrhyolite,colummar stric- 


tere, lying like cordwood beside the road, 
The Cactus Range is separated from 
the Kawich Range by a great valley, like 


that of Stemewall, long slopes of gravel 


and drift reaching from the ranges to 
the flats in the middle, which, as looked 
upon during the day, swing, tise and fall, 
in hazy, beat waves like the billows of 
the sex. Toward the north end of the 
Kawich Range; at the new townsite of 
Silverbow, we fined a stream of running 
water, and we push en to get above the 
camp and piteh our tents below the 
ragped cliffs. 


At Stlyverbow and vicinity there are 


several hundred men,a few women, many 


goo! prospects, and much hope. The 
place is about as comfortable as any tn 
the region, but desert prices prevail; hay 
is worth $80.00 per ton in bulk and gram 


$5.00 per sack (of 75 pounds), 
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The Death Valley Region, Nevada 
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To the east is the trail to “Eden,” 
which we follow, crossing the Kawich 
Rater, the highest peak of which is 6,500 
feet 

ed rom the pass we look along the sum- 

it, which is fat and. broad—the rem- 
cag of an oli surface which hits been 
much croted. We find the “town” to be 
a stattering ht of tents, bat aptly named, 
for there is a small creek of ¢ Her 
water, green, fresh grass, willows aie 
sinall cottonwoel trees, rose bushes, 
ferns, and grateful shade. : 
man we rect states his name to be 
Adam(s), and asks wa tf we have seen 
any siikes, of which he assures us there 
are plenty, bat Eve and apples we do not 
fined. 

The prospectors here show us claims, 
same having ores of gold and others of 
nich silver, We spend some days in map- 
ping this country and examining the 
rocks, and then take up our journey 
southward along the range, which is usir- 
ally supp) ied with timber, springs, anc 
gross. Here there are memertns bands 
of horses, some of them wild, others ac- 
quiring wildness, and in turn endeavor- 
ing to thrust wildness npon the heasts of 
the traveler! three of ours straved and are 
met even vet recovered). At one spring 
sever. dead animals are found, killed by 
the shots of the stock-owners, wlio wish 
the water for beasts of use and yalte. 
Like the Cactus, this range is largels 
made up of volcanic Hows. 

We cross the Rawich Range on the 
pass above the “Wild Rose” Spring, and 
curipat the Sumner Spring, where there 
is water and wood, and after removing 
various tits, cophers, and insects from 
the spring, we are well located, with a 
beautiful view af the Reveille Range, 
which rises 3,000 feet above the valley to 
the eastward. In the desert it i very 
difficult to pet satisfactory photographs— 
the distances are so great that the pic- 
tite may include a whole range, miles 
away and several thousand feet high, but 
there is nothing to give seale to the 
view—nothing by which one can measure 
it. In the Reyeille and adjacent valleys 
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antelope are sometimes seen, but animal 
life is not abundant. 

From Surniner Spring we journey by 
buckboard to the Reveille Range, which 
is: crossed by the steepest wagon road | 
have ever seen. Over this road the ores 
from the mining camp, Old saree, 
were hauled to the mill m the valley, 


miles away. 


At the top of ‘the mountain wé look 


across another -rolling summit of yoicanic 


focks j near by are a few buildings, a mew 
boarding howse, and several wooden 
shelters. Here “outside” capital is in- 
terested ino the develupment of “pros- 
pects: the water is hauled four miles, 
from the spring at the “Old Camp,” 
which thirty years ago was a busy town, 
hut now goiig to decay. 

Horses and mules unaccustomed to 
the region are afraid of the deserts, anc 
it ts often very diffenlt to get thei 
started over an tnksown road when leav- 
ing a good campground behind; a nerve- 
wrecking delay may follow and heroic 
nieasures become necessury. Some of our 
animals lay “hog tied” in the cooking 
sim for hours: before proceeding over a 
new Tonle, 


KAWIOCH—A (40.0 CASIP 


While the northern end of the Kawich 
Range is well supplied with water, grass, 
and trees, the southern part is dry and 
barren. Here, about So miles from Cold. 
field. at the foot of Quartaite Mountain, 
same of the ledges of rhyolite which 
shew through the dit carry gold, arid 
as this is the magician that turns a deso- 
late waste into a semblance of civiliza- 
tion, we find a camp, complete, vet lack- 
ing everything. The description of an 
investor from Ttaly | quote: “Kawich is 
a h—ll of a place! No mines, no water, 
no feed, no women,” which discloses: one 
point of view. 

The water is havled by team fren Clit 
Springs, 12 miles away, making: a jour- 
nev of 25 miles a day to keep the town 
from drving wp, and is sold at $3.00 2 
barrel. (ixtensive bathing is not 
erally practiced.) Tf this spring cits, 
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the wagons go to the Wild Rose Spring, 
16 miles distant. 

At the Gold Reed Mine we see some 
very beautiful gold ore; the metal occtirs 
ina ledge of rhyolite which is highly 
silicified, and there is so much of it that 
none teed ask to see i. 

The. Belted Range lies cast of the 
Kawich Valley. It is composed of val- 
eanic rocks, which weather in cliff forms 
that are very beautifol, many reaching 

1,900 feet in height. Many rocks show 
columnar structure, hernzental, curved, 
and vertical, when Idaked at more closely. 

The valley at Kawich extends eenith- 
ward many miles, and then rises to a 
high table-land which breaks abruptly to 
the south, forming a mesa front. To the 
eastward the Belted Range rans about 
north and south, and where it joins the 
mesa land the Oak Spring lies: A butte 
known as Oak Spring Butte rises fist 
north of this water—a landmark; it is at 
once an aAgeravation and a comfort to the 
traveler, as he can see it for miles, and 
journey apparently toward ft, circle 
around it, but met reach it. 

Oak Springs is about sixty miles by 
wagon road from Kawich, vith but one 
small spring between and a road heavy 

with sand, [tis a wearying journey at 
best, and men atid animals are glad m- 
deed when camp is pitched. 
fre prospects of gold and of copper; 
azurite fine enough to be cut ane set in 
jewelry is found, and some of it has been 
shipped for that. purpose, 


From the top of the Oak: Spring 


Hutte a panorama of interest unfolds: To 
the west and north the ligh plateau 
region, besprinkled with scattering cedar 
and pifinn trees, cut by sharp-walled 
ranvens, ane Hnited by the backbone of 
the Belted Range is-one of the most ard 
parts of ‘the desert. To the east and 
south is the long sweep of an unnamed 
valley, the slopes of drift reaching: from 
rock-walled range to the white enamel! 
lake bed far in the distance. Across this 
valley we journey. The road, often aandy 
and slow, is relieved by stretches = 
and smeocth, which are in themselves 

rest to horse and mder. In the theses 


Here there. 
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we find a great tank of watert it resem- 
bies a Stream without How, head, or 
mouth The water surface is perhaps 
200 yards Jong, 2 to 5 yards wide, and 
has dt tmaxionum depth of 3 feet. We are 
fortunate in that a fierce thunderstorm 


with heavy ram passed a day or so before 


and filled this reservotr, witch had been 
iry for months; to overflowing, The 
water is already dark brown and alkaline, 
but we All every canteen and barrel ani 
journey onward for the next permanent 
willer. 

The road rises slowly to pass between 
low buttes, and we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by giant yucca, or Joshwa, trees; 
some of them are large and spreading, 
hut give litte more shade than a barbed- 
wire fence. | 

When we reach the Cane Spring, one 
of the watering places on the old emigrant 
road—when to teach it from the north 
a dry journey of 7o nules was neces- 
sary—it has taken us three days. fram 
Oak Springs, and the distance is. net 
more than 35 miles, Flere the tired, 
emaciited horses rest. wander in the 
barren hills seeking grass and finding 
cape brash, eréasewoud, and creosote 
bush, 

Grain, which should tave reached ws, 
has not come, and we are distressed and 
wortted lest more animals die and leave 
us stranded. We estimate it iz 40 miles 
to the nearest hay—at a stage station on 
the freight react from Las Vegas to Bull- 
frog. We choose a light wagon, the four 
freshest animals, and succeed im getting 
back with a few bales in time to keep our 
bony quadrupeds fram starvation. 

For many weeks we have been skirting 
the edge of the area indicated as dry. It 
has been necessary to make small:shelter 
camps far within the area and to haul 
Water many miles across the trackless 
flats. 

There are quite a number of animals 
that leave tracks and marks near the 
wWater-holes.  Doring certam months 
thousands of wild doves Hock from desert 
fat or bench land to spring or tank. 
These flights and rabbit trails converg- 
Ing toward a single point are of preat as- 
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Photo by Rebert AL Chapman 


Marble Canyon 


Route of old trail te Owens Lake Valley 
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sistance to one in search of water. Hu- 
mans use many devices—usually heaps 
of stones or cairns or sriall sticks placed 
as pointers; these may be of preat com- 
fort or encoursgenent, though if the tank 
roves dried up, of to have been empties 
¥ Some wandering prospector to save 
his Burros ancl fill his canteen, much dis- 
tress and anxiety may follow. 

From the Cane Spring we turn west- 
ward, and the Grapevine Range before 
ms Tits 3,000 feet from the Amargosa 
Desert—a: great sand dine, long a land- 
mark to the traveler from Ash Meadows 
to Beatty Ranch—stands in the desert, 
which has heretofore claimed more than 
ene victim. Hefore turning our faces 
toward Death Valley we proceed across 
the sloping plane to Bullfrog: to replenish 
our food, overhaul our outfit, tighten 
water barrels, repair canteens, and ar- 
range for forage which is ty be hauled to 


The towns of Bullfrog and Rhyolite 
are practically one, while Beatty is four 
miles east. The latter is situatec| on the 
Amargosa River, a small stream, but 
tibuaily one bas to dig to find it. I can 
rive no figures as to population, for 
lhe tnbwbitamts in most Gane are o 
driftmg lot—there may be many hin- 
dred, even a few thousand, one day, and 
soon afterward bot a handful, ss new 
strikes are made in outlying districts. At 
Bullfrog we fd rendezvous camp which 
has been browght from Goldfield: as we 
pass up the street we find the aninipresent 
tent, a few adohbes, and ime house built of 
beer bottles set in mud. (These mate- 
rials are the only inexpensive ones to be 
had.) At the bead of the street rises 
Busch Mountain, one of the many peaks 
surrounding the camip, its sides scarred 
with the waste fram prospect holes. One 
af our first expernences is to take a swirn 
ina tink of goclly proportions fed by 
clear green water brought many tiles in 
pipes. [tis useless to try to express the 
joy and delight which comes in sporting 
and romping in the water, while: parched 
bodies abtorh the fluid until we are ex- 
hilarated as by a strong stimulant. It is 
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uur first wetting in—l blush to sav how 
per At Beatty we find a moder hotel 
with a woimdertul variety of refreshment, 
said anid flaid, served to a nieety, inelnd- 
ing lwmmered-brass finger bowls, by 
men th conventional black evening 
clothes. 

We look southward across the Amar- 
gosa Desert, stretching farther and far- 
ther until lost in the blue and amber of 
miles of heat with glittering sand and 
intl flats, flanked by the Bare and the 
Grapevine ranges, with the high peaks of 
the Funeral Range appearing beyond. 

From Dulltreg the route lies across an 
extension of the Amargosa Desert to the 
Grapevine Range, to reach which we pass 
from arid Nevada inte California, which 
here is hardly so luxuriant in foliage as 
its reputation might lead a stranger to 
anticipate, ind ata boundary-line pust set 
up for wark. 


THY, DEATH VALLEY 


Twelve miles southwest camp i made 
at the Davlight Springs, on the crest of 
the divide between the Amargosa Desert 
anil Death Valley. We journey to one 
of the high peaks of the Grapevine and 
look into the “Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,” as desolate a view as may be 
lenpmil, 

In the distance the Telescope Range 
rises tant elevation of nearly 11,000 feet, 
while at our feet the salt-white plain. is 
more than fyo00 feet below us and well 
below sea-level. The flat is 25 miles 
away, and on its borders not a vestige of 
vegetation appears. The valley was 
named Death Vallev drom the loss of 
members of parties of emugrants whi at- 
tempted to pass through it in 1849, and 
since then a number of persons have been 
lost, keeping: yp the sinister record asa 
graveyard, but the appalling steries of the 
number of persons perishing there each 
Vearare cxagperatéed. Tt is not safe to 
xo into Death Valley for -active work 
curing July, August, and September, 
though there are persons who tema 
there all summer; but in October we 
journey trom Daylight Spring down hill, 
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ile npon mile, A sign punted upon a 
box lid stuck intoa pile of stones gives ns 
the cheerful ‘assurance that we may be 
well provided for uf we are found: tt 
reads: “Rhyolite Undertaking Company, 
funeral directors and ‘embalmers.” 

The canyon walls rise above us; not 
high, but sharp and steep, anc it is only 
hy turn and locking backwartl that we 
appreciate the greatness of the range we 
have crasscal. The graihe is easy, the road 
wide, sandy and gravelly, our horses 
grow weary and move with deliberation ; 
all are oppressed with the feeling of 
weariness and lassitade . 

We ride from the canvon mouth to the 
edge ofa sandy plain, and here,.115 fect 
below sea-level, find a comple of holes, 5 
feet in diameter and about 1s deep, with 
two feet of water in them. This is the 
“Stovepipe Spring, so manned from the 
fact that it was long marked by a section 
or two of that useful flue, placed up- 
right, to inform the wayfarer where to 
dig when the holes had been filled by 
drifting sands herled forward by the fu- 
rious gales, burying deeper ancl deeper all 
vestiges of the water so necessary to life 
itself. We are indeed in the Valley; 
around 16 the sand drifts im little sheets ; 
hete and there a stirface of broken and 
rigged saline matertal, hard and as rongh 
as though made of giant saws sct with 
reeth ere ip. 

We turn to the eastward; in the fore- 
ground the gritty beds of conglomerate 
and hard clays show as low hills hacked 
by the ragged cliffs of the Grapevine, 
banded, rugired and grim. To the north- 


ward the cliffs and peaks guard this val- 


jey of desolation, the long delta fans of 
drift material spreading: bike great hands 
from the mouth of each canyon, burving 
from sight all vestige of the underlying 
rock, each a silent witness of the cloud. 
bursts, which somethres come rasring 


down the reck-bound cleits, to spread 


and evaporate like mapic in ‘the fierce 
ravs of the sun. The farthest fan marks 
the mouth of Tites Canyon, narmer| for 
the vourgr Coloradan whe left Bullfrog 
abot the tre we reached Goldfield, and 
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perished in its lower reaches seeking life, 
as attested by the message penciled upon 
a shiver of stick broken froma provision: 
box and left-sticking in the sand for the 
suidance of his compaman: “Have gone 
down canyon looking for the spring; 
have been walting for you— Tires.” His 
renmins were found; those of the friend 
are still resting tncdiscovererd. 

Across the fat we journey, our light 
yelticle foaded ita its limit with food, 
lorige, and water, the mules weary be- 
fore starting. | . 

Dunes surround wr, 20 to 30 feet high, 
representing the strugwle of plant life to 
keep tts branches above the accumulating 
crit and its racts near enough water, 
The victory is eventually with the sind, 
mato which wheels and boots sink nearly 
a foot, or whet a harder surface is found 
it lreaks like crusted snow, letting the 
beasts into a soit substance which thev 
dislike exceedingly.  Threngh such 
ground weocan move but a few vards 
without stopping. 

In places great boulders obstruct the 
trail, among them the wager must twist 
anil turn through the fickle and-shifti 
sails which often hide all signs of previ- 
ous travel, | 

About 25 miles southward from the 
Stovepipe Spring, Furnace Creek flows 
from the lower part of @ large wash 
which heads m the Grapevine Range. 
Here is one of the properties of the Pa- 
cific Coast Horax Company, which years 
aro constructed snvall irrigating ditches, 
sowie! linv and plinterd trees, balt houses, 
and established « plant for the treat- 
ment of the salts in the flat near by. 

At 225 feet below sea-level are about 
too acres of emerald-like fields, long 
rows Of fig trees, and abundant running 
water, while behind the frowning “litte 
and sharp peaks of the Funeral Range 
curd the valley tren the advance of the 
treasnre-hinter fron the east. | 

The borax plant is now idle, though 
the valnable beds are <till owned by the 
company, which maintains a resident 
superintendent ar foreman. The white 
Hat which we saw fren the mountain is 
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compased largely of salt," borax, and 


eypsam. The surface is as tough as cari 
he imaguived ; it consists of tidzes, blocks, 
arm] plates on edge, melined, ana flat, with 
shallo low drains full of dreadfully salt 
water, [rom these drains the mixture 
of salt and ‘other material is taken, 
molded inte fornts, and set up at various 
places to mark the corners cf the mineral 
claims, This imaterial dries cut, anil, 
when the molds are removed, stands like 
solid marble boecks. whieh remind one 
of the fate of Lot's wife, Here we are 
informed that during the summer the 
temperature reaches mere than 130 de- 
grees in the shade, and that the nights 
are too hot for sleepime, but during our 
visit in. November the weather was beaw- 
tiful except durme the fierce sandstorm. 

Much of the real development in Death 
Valley has been done by the parties in- 
terester! in borax, which is found here 
and ino many parts of the desert region. 
The “cotton-ball” (borate of soda) is 
found in the flats, but “colemanite™ 
(harate of lime) is found im the hills 
aul mountains, high ahove the fats af 
the valley bottoms. At vme time it was 
ittempted to teline borax at Purnace 
Creek, but no work of gathering or 
treating i now done there. The freight 
teams of the company bring provisions 
every few months. From here the now- 
famous.20-mule team hauled to Mojave; 
stich teams are often seen along the lines 
of communication in the desert, but few 
have so many animals or auch heavy 
wa ; 

‘here is oné way to beeome famous in 
Death Vallev—that is; to die near to a 
trail so that one’s remains may be. found. 
Vor instunce, meeting aman one day, | 
inquired about the route, water, ete. He 
said: ‘The road ts plain for ten miles, 
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when you'll find a well about 100 yards 
to the mht; the water 1s salt, but your 
mules will drink it, Six miles farther 
you'll come to “Tim Ryan, Aug. oth, ‘os,’ 
and two aml one-half miles southeast. of 
him youl) find plenty of good water.” 

From the valley where, even now in 
November, the temperature is between 
So and oo during the day, we cross to the 
Panamint Range. At the mouth af Cat- 
tonwowl Canvon we halt for lunch, hav- 
ing covered eight miles curing the morn- 
ing, and find nimerous hieroplyphics on 
the walls, These illustrate Indians fight- 
ig over water, and depict o running 
Stream, the bigharn sheep, and. varions 
animals and bers. 

Twelve miles up this:wash we find cct- 
tonwool Lrees, sume pracs, a TURE 
stream, and quantities of watercress, 
which the mules attack with evident 
telish. Here we find numerous pros- 
pectors, learn of an abandoned camp to 
the north, and water and trails every- 
where, 

In the Grapevine and Manamint ranges 
there are still a few mountain sheep. 
Tracks teat water-holes and a few old 
skulls are the nearest we come to a view 
OF these shy aninials. 

To the northward we follow along the 
range, often in sight of our valley icump 
mits away, and 48 hours after leaving 
the suamit of the valley we are carnp- 
ing 4,000 feet above it, wading in snow 
varying from ankle to waist deep, with 
shoes and stockings frozen hard, the 
thermometer near o-, and a-cruel wind— 
a most trying change for tan and beast, 

In the Manamint Range both sedimen- 
tary and volcanic rocks appear, and near 
one of the contacts af these we travel up 
a wonderin) canyon. The walls are so 
near to ont another that on horseback 
one thay touch beth at once. The ma- 
terial is limestone thar has been baked 
into marble of alternate beds of ‘black 
and white, about a foot in thickness. This 
trail is one of the old Indian rottes to the 
Valley from Keeler and the Sierra. Ne- 
vnc. 

From the summits of the -Panamint 
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Surveyors well (65 feet below sealovel), dinies, aril mesjuite moots 
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Range we lonk inte the Panamint Vailey. 
sunilar to Death Valley in forin, but a 
httle higher in elewation, the flour, is 6,000 
leet below the mountain tops yond abort 
tooo feet above sea, 

Death Valley is by no means the driest 
Ot the repions traversed, but the heat 
and heretofore the inaccessibility have 
made ft difficult. in the mountains flank. 
Ing it are numermis springs and frequent 
water-holes which, though cry in sunnier 
through excessive evaporation, are avail- 
able during the fall and winter, There 
ar Many springs that are credited as 
poison water; ane of these we sanmpled, 
mut aofortunately the bottles were broken 
before analysis could be made, In my 
opitiion, there Are springs in whict 
arsenic. is present, but most cases of sick 
hess or death are probably due to drink- 
Hig excessive quantitics at one time, fol- 
lowed by physical exertion in the heat. 
Such springs as the Indians will not use 
are better left alone or tsed in extreme 
moderation, hy no means an easy thing 
for one throst-parched and speechless for 
need of water, Each spring is a souree 
if supply for flocks of birds, many oi 
which are very tame. 

The desert region is being rapidly in- 
vaded by the various transportation cam- 
yanies, replacing the primitive metheds. 
The Tonopah and Tidewater Railroad is 
building from Ludlow, on the Santa Fe 
Railroad, through the Amargosa Desert, 
to the mines at Bullfrog, with connections 
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ta the borax mines'en route. The railway 
from Las Vegas, on the San Pedro Raib- 
road, to Bullfrog is under construction. 
These reads plan to run through to 
Tonopah, which will make prospecting 
much easter and less expensive, give a 
stimulus to the production and shipment 
of ores, and take profitable properties 
that would be practically valueless with- 
out them; they will lessen to a great ex- 
tent the difficulties of travel. With these 
and ather changes the desert will repay 
hminy fold those whe seek its treasures. 
of gold, silver, and lesser metats and 
materials: | 

The traveler in the deserts should be 
soni im heart, kidneys, and liver: have 


calin judgment; obtain all information 
posstbte of watering places before un- 
dertaking a journey: never leave cannip 





without some food and water: discount 
Frees’ A hice cent to 50 per cent the phys- 
ical efficiency of Himedlt and his animals, 
as experienced in other, cooler, fields, 
and abstain from aleoholic drinke, cs- 
pecially when doing physical labor, Many 
cases of collapse and death are due to 
alcohol er averestimation of strength. 
Great mountains are a joy to the lover 
of nature; they are an inspiration to the 
artist, and express prandenr and nobility. 
The desert ‘has no such spirit, but has a 
wonderful] fascination, barn of the im- 
ressivencss of magnificent distance, 
imitless sky, and the infinite patience of 
an wnbreakahle calm. 





JAPAN, AMERICA, AND THE ORIENT’ 
By Hos: Exit Hiorr 


Cuoanck p AFFAIRES OF JAPAN, 1905-1906 


TOW that the Japanese-Kisssian 
war is ended, the world seems 

é to be vigilantly watching the 
next act which wil be produced on the 


Stage of Oriental politics. Speculations 
of varions kinds are advanced by all 


sorts of people. Some anticipate that 
the next play that Japan will put on 
the stage will be a peaceful comedy. 
Some predict that it will be the repeti- 
tion of another tragedy, while others 
apprehend both. No doubt the power 
that Japan developed during the last 
war with Russia must have surprised 
the world, but that surprise of the 
world has surprised Japan more. 

Some itank the doctrine of the yel- 
low peri, some question the ambition 
of Japan, others apprehend Japan's ce- 
signs upon the Philippines. Such ques- 
tions as these: Wil Japan adopt the 
Monroe Doetrine for Asia? Will she 
control China? Will-she not beat the 
Americans in industrial and commer- 
cial competition? Will she not monop- 
olize the markets of China and crowd 
out American goods? Will not Bud- 
dhism come into rivalry with Christian- 
ity? Will not the 7oo,o00 Japanese 
siidiers, now in Manchuria, when dis- 
banded, flood the western coast of the 
United States with Japanese immipgra- 
tion? are constantly asked on all sides. 

Taken altogether, it would appear 
that the world is trying to ascribe to 
the little island empire the position of 
i dictatorship in the Onent. [ wish 
such was the real position of Japan, 
but [ must confess, to my repret, that 
it is too far from fact. Seeing, how- 
ever, that such questions as these are 
receiving the morte or less serious at- 
tention of the thinking class of people 
in this and other countries, it may not 
be without value to express at this op- 
portunity my humble yiews on them. 


(t) Tat YELLOW PERIL 


In spite of the influence which once 
it gained, the doctrine of the yellow 
peri! seems to have practically Jost bold 
on men's minds, at least in America: 
Regarding this question, therefore, I 
have simply to.express my deep appre- 
cintion of the high intelligence and the 
fair spirit of the American people. 


(2) JAPAN TAS NO DESIGNS ON THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Frank and tnreserved disavowals of 
the wlleged designs of Japan mpon the 
Philippines having frequently emanated 
from authoritative sources, it is super- 
fuont for me to repeat them. Hut the 
fact that there is a constant recurrence 
of the same allegation in the newspa- 
pers of this country shows that the re- 
peated disavowals from authoritative 
sources have born little fruit, either be- 
cause the general public still distrusts 
Japan in this matter or because a cer- 
tain section of the American people 
want to get up some agitation for their 
own interest. lia bona fide statement 
of the responsible party failed to con- 
vince them, let us try a brief arzeument. 
Laving aside entirely for the moment, 
for the sake of argument, the conaid- 
eration of the motive of Japan: regard- 
ing the present subject, let me ask you 
a question; Can you believe that this 
ereat American people who glory im: 
their national spirit, in their gigantic 
strength, in their boundless wealth, in 
their marvelous development, and who 
look forward with proud and confident 
anticipation to the time when they shall 
be the first in the race civilization has 
set for nan to ron, would allow their 
flag to be lowered, be it in-the Philip- 
pines or in-any other: place which legiti- 
mately belongs to them, by any hands 
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but theirs? No; most emphatically no! 
That is the spirit with which you cling 
to t bia! now possessions in the Pacific 
and that ought to be the spirit of the 
people who cherish honor and. justice. 
And who can better understand that 
apirit of the Americans than the Japan- 

Therefore, ji Japan harbored such a 
sinister design ns is attributed to her, 
she must be prepared to plunge into a 
war far more gigantic than the one just 
ended, against a nation to which she 
owes much of what she is today and to 
whose people she owes that moral and 
financial support so unreservedly given 
at the most critical period in her his- 
tory, No! The Philippines are not 
worth the sacrifice of such a valuable 
friendship as that of America amd the 
enormous Insses in men and money 
which such a war would necessarily 
entail, Nor is Japan in @ position te 
carry on another costly war, except for 
self-defense, 

Besides, the situation in the East is 
far mare complicated than people ap- 
pear to think. Duting the last quarter 
of a century the world’s great events 
have all taken place in the Rast, The 
destiny of that portion of the world 
rests now practically in the hands of 
Japan, Great Britain, the United States, 
Russia, Germany, ond France; and 
China, with her large population and 
territory, has not vel gained a position 
in the council of powers am vitally af- 
fecting her interests. When you closely 
scan the delicate and complicated rela- 
tions of the interests of the various 
powers in’ the Rast, you will under- 
stand how highly Japan must regard 
good relations between Japan and 
America for her interests as well as for 
those of peace in the East. 

(3) THE OFEN-DOOR POLICY IN CHINA 

The increased prestige of Japan 
turned the eves of the world toward the 
problem of what influence Japan will 
wield over China, Some people po so 
far as to ussert that Japan will control 
China, proclaim the Monroe Deactrine 
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for Asia, and drive ont from the East 
all the White Devils and exterminate 
the western influences within its ber- 
ders. 

Withott questioning either the value 
of the principles contained in the so- 
called Monroe Doctrine or its applica- 
bility to the wastern situation at pres- 
ent, D can simply say that such an idea 
has not entered inta Japanese minds 
and such a policy has not seen even the 
symptoms of formation. On the con- 
trary, the policy which has been per- 
sistently folowed by Japan in the past 
was: to put her interests in closer and 
more harmonious touch with those of 
the western nations. For the mainte 
nance af the integrity and independence 
oi China, Japan joined hands with 
Great Britain. For securing equal op- 
portunities in China for the commerce 
and industry of all nations, Japan lent 
her eager efforts to the United States 
ta make the open-door policy effect- 
ively operative—the policy which was 
propounded by one of the foremost 
statesmen, diplomats, and scholars of 
our own day and a citizen of Cleveland, 
the Honorable John Hay. | 

While yet the war was going on a 
fresh treaty of alliance, much broader 
in its scope than the pact which it re- 
placed, was concluded between Japan 
and Great Eritatn, One of the main 
objects of this alliance is “the preserva- 
tian of the common interests of all 
powers in China by insuring the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and the principle of equal op- 
portunity for the commerce and indus- 
try ofall nations in China,” 

What proof can he stronger, what 
argument can be more eloquent, than 
this solemn document in convincing 
the world that Japan has no motive to 
close the doors of the East to the na- 
tions of the other hemisphere? 

(4) JAPANESE INFLUENCE IN CHINA WILL 
PROVE SENEFICLAL To THE 
WHOLE WORLD 

It is a matter of congratulation’ for 
Japan as well as for all other nations 
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that there isa fair prospect of the in- 
crease ol Japanese influence in China 
as a result of her increased prestige. 
China is a vast country of twenty-six 
times the size af Japin in area Its 


Japan, is described by some writers as 
being conspicuonsly marked by the ab- 
sence of | 
by its extreme conseryatiam. The gov- 
ernment is strongly decentralized, only 
a feeble and limited power being actu- 
ally wielded by the central authorities, 

China has long remained. insensible 


Fapa, is d which is eight times that of 


to foreign influences. She has liad a. 


number of severe trials during her long 
intercourse with the western nations, 
but-all the cartier complications appear 
to have had the effect of making her 
more repugnant to western intimacy, 


The process of the awakening of China 


line indeed heen long aid tedrows. The 


result of the Japan-China war of 1894. 


sharply sting her pride, but the effect 
was only temporary. and she was fist 
falling back to her old, sweet slumber. 
But the capture of Kiaochow by Ger- 
niany as the price of the massacre of 
two missionarics; the seizure af Port 
Arthur and Talien-Wan by Russia; the 
lease of Wei-hni-wai and extension of 
the Kowlung concession by Greap Hrit- 
tin; the acquisition of Kwang-Chow 
ay by France, and other great events 


which followed in succession soon after 


the Japan-China war were a little too 
much even for the peaceful and patient 


Chinamen, “Fhe worm turns,” indeed, 


‘These severe stings finally aroused the 
patriatism of the people to such in- 
tensity that it soon degenerated into a 
general anti-foreign movement. The 
conseqtence was the event of 19400— 

own as the “Boxer Trouble’—by 
which China added the most unique 
chapter to the history of the world. 
The foreign legations in Peking were 
besieged and attacked by the regular 
traops of China, all the conimunica- 
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tions with the outside world were en- 
tirely cut off during nearly three 


months, while the interior of the En- 


pire was swept by the same anti-forcign 
tidal wave. | 
The Powers sentexpeditionary forces 


to Peking for the relief of their repre- 
sentatives and people. After a series of 
Severc fighting, the forcign iroops took 





essitn Of Chin's capital. The im- 
perial family fed in confusion to 
Hans, a tows far out in the interior of 
China and beyond the reach of the 
forcign troops. The allied foreign 
forces made a triumphal march: through 
the imperial palaces, and the city of 
Peking, together with the territory 
along the lines of conimunteations to 
the sea, was placed under foreign mili- 
tary government. Palaces were oc- 
cupied hy foreign troops, looted and 
ni ban and the lives and property of 
the Chinese were placed in the most 
hazardous position, A joint conference 
of the Powers was held and the famous 
Peking Protocol was signed on Sep- 
tember 7, 1901—+the terms having been 
literally dictated; An enormows in- 
demnity was imposed upon China and 
within. a distance of a rifle.shot from 
the Imperial palace, the real abode of 
the Great Son of Acoru and reigning 
sovereign of China, a strong fortifics- 
hon called “Legation Quarter” was 
thrown wp for the residence of forcign 
ministers and people am) was stretly 
roorded by foreten troops; | 

This. was a very severe lesson ior 
China. For the first time in her his- 
tory, China was made to really feel 
foreign influences. Reform decrees 
were issued one after the other. Stu- 
dents began to be sent abroad in search 
of western knowledge. Chinn was 
awakening, 

Just at this juncture, another daz- 
zling event transpired in the territory 
of China, right under the noge of the 
Pekinese—thot is, the Japan-Russian 
war, The Chinese watched this gi- 
gantic struggle with the keenest inter- 
est. The superiority of the western 
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method was proved to them beyond all 
doubt. China is now almost awake. 

Ac large number of Chinese students 
are now in Japan in search of western 
knowledpe, as it is considered by them 
ta be the quickést and cheapest means 
to attain the end. Japanese institutions 
are copied, Japanese books translated, 
Japanese instructors engaged by the 
Chinese. In short, Japanese influence 
soctins to be spreading quite rapidly. 
It is. not right, however, to call it 
Japanese influence, because it is in re- 
alitw western influence. 

The present stage of China's trans- 
formation will soon pass.over. The 
next stage will be the sending of an 
Inereased number of missions and stu- 
dents to America and Europe, con- 
struction of railways, iniprovement of 
water communications, introduction of 
machines, spread of Christianity, and 
the increase of the productive and buy- 
ing powers of China, When 400,000,- 
ooo pegple begin to produce and con- 
sume the articles of forcign commerce 
as much as the Japanese people do to- 
fay, the volume of the world's trade 
will be immensely augmented. Japan- 
ese influence in China is after all a 
westernizing influence which cannot 
fail uitimately to benefit the whole 
world. 

When some years ago the Chinese 
customs service was organized mainly 
with a staff of Englishmen, the rest of 
the nations felt exceedingly jealous; 
but whe ventures today to deny that it 
benefited the whole werld? Japan 
cannot and will not go back to her old 
ways: China will not learn from Japan 
anything but western methods, There- 
fore, if Japan is now in a position bet- 
ter fitted ta. exercise civilizing infiuence 
over China, she ought to receive f 
support Of other nations instead of 
their jealous suspicion. 

Fears are entertained by some people 
that the Chinese may use the western 
nethod against the westerners. I am 
inclined to think that such a fear is en- 
tirely unfounded, because it is certain 
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that the more the western influenee 
spreads among the Chinese, the more 
intimate will they become to the west- 
erners. Even should such a thing hap- 
pen, nothing weed be feared, for the im- 
proved means of commuticationa of 
our days enable os to make ample pro- 
yiston for the common defense of cam- 
mom interests, 28 was done in the case 
of the Boxer trouble. 


(5) ENDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN 

The fast war with Russia has in- 
creased the national debt of Japan to 
the amount of 960 million dollars—the 
interest of which alone requires nearly 
50 miflion dollars annually. It is in- 
deed a heavy, an enormous burden. 
And every dollar of it, interest and 
principal, must be paid. Japan will 


and must devote her full energy to her 


commercial and industrial deyelop- 
ment, and with the capability she has 
shown in the past no inconsiderable 
achievement can justly be expected of 
her new efforts. During the ten years 
that followed our war with China, the 
wealth of the nation tereased more 
than ten times and we are now per- 
fectly confident that we will fully re- 
ciperate fram the effect of the present 
financial drain in-due course of time. It 
is absurd, however, to say, tis some 
yentured to do, that in the course of a 
few years American poody will be 
crowded out of the Chinese market by 
Japanese competition. 

¥ou know quite well how long it 
took for the United States, with all the 


advantages she had in inexhaustible 


natural resources and in better facili- 
ties for introducing foreign capital into 
the country, to recover from the effect 
of the Civil) War. Japan has got to 
labor nnder-an enormous disadvantage 
compared with the United ‘States of 
that time, and it is feared that along 
period will have to pass before we can 
put the new commercial and industrial 
development on a sound and vigorous 
condition. The apprehension enter- 
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thined by same section of the American 

cople as to the commercial and indus- 
trial rivalry of Japan is more imaginary 
than real. | 

The main ground upon which rests 
their apprehension is the fact that , " 
pan has cheap nbor at command, That 
this eondttion should obtain an ondue 
impurtance in the eyes of the people of 
America, where altogether peculiar 
labor conditions prevail, is quite 
natural But before jumping to such a 
sweeping conclusion as that i a will 
beat America tn the commercial and in- 
dustrial competition. because she has 
cheap labor, it would be proper to con- 
siier the other ‘factors which are 
equally, if not more, ¢ssential to the 
binding up ol a nations commerce and 
industry. 

Of course, everybody knows that the 
tssential factors of industry are labor, 
capital, and material. Labor is only 
one of the three, and in our days of 
machinery its importance has become 
comparatively insignificant. ‘The his- 
tory of your own industrial progress 
has proved this fact: There was a time 
when the same cry was taised in this 
country as to European competition on 
account of their.cheap labor, but where 
stand your industries now?’ Japan has 
labor, but the advantages which this 
country has in the remaining factors of 
industry are incomparably greater. In 
addition you have an immense advan- 
tage overather nations in your wonder- 
fil ieventive genius: in the modern 
system of industry, no human labor, 
however cheap, can compete. with ma- 
chinery. Bestdes, labor in Japan docs 
not remain cheap. The effect of the 
China-Japan war was to double the 
price of Inbor, The war with Russia 
must have raised it very much higher. 
In spite of all these disadvantages, Ja- 
van must develop her commerce and 
ridustry and che will have to Sameer 
with all the world, friend or foe. It 15 
an absolute necessity for her very cx- 
istence. But, with an unflinching de- 
termination to push her commerce and 


field for t 
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industry to the forefront, Japan will not 
resort to “ways that are dark and ticks 
that are vain." Her commercial war 


wall be fought just as fairly and stouthy 


a8 the real war. In China, Japan seeks 
no unfair advantage. She seeks no 
favor from China that is not granted to 
the United States, England, or to the 
entire world. She stauds for the open 
door, and, m the words of your great 
President, a “square deal.” 

Under these conditions, Japan is 
willing to enter either into an alliance 
or rivalry of trade with any ‘nation. 
Japan welcomes capital and maternal 
from-any country. The United! States 
is supplying materials for our tmpor- 
tant Industries. Why cannot she supply 
the capital, too? There exists between 
Japan and Great Britain a political al- 
linnce in the Last; why can there mot 
be a commercial alliance between Ja- 
pan an! the United States? We are 
willing to divide.a fair share of profits, 
wherever gained, with any people. The 

he commercial and midustrial 
activity of Japan has been immensely 
enlarged asa result of the last war, and. 
this offers a specially favorable oppor- 
tunity for American cooperation: With 
the cheap labor and a comparatively 
enpenor knowledge of Oriental tatters 
possessed by the Japanese, combined 
with the inexhaustible supply of Ameri- 
cin capital and materiais, we can build 
up at) impregnable commercial strong- 
hold in the East which can defy the 
rivalry of the workd 

(6) JAVANESE IMMIGRATION TO THE 

| UNITED STATES 


it has been often asserted in news- 
papers that when the war with Russia 
1s over and the army of 700,000 men 
now in Manchuria is disbanded, the 
Pacific coast will be flooded with Jap- 
anese immigration, Such a statement 
cannot be regarded as an expression of 
serious opition, because, unless that 
enormous army of Japan had at once 
descended from the sky just for the 
purpose of the war, there can be no 
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reason why its disbandment should 
cause any incréase of immigration to 
the United States or anywhere else. 
Japan has no hired soldiers. Every 
Japanese, without distinction of class 
or rank, profession or trade, rich or 
poor, is equally under the obligation to 
‘serve three years with the colors and 
several years in the reserves and’ na- 
tional guard. Therefore the Japanese 
army is tot like that of some other 
countries, composed of men who were 
taken from among those who had no 
employment. On the contrary, all and 
every one of the men who compose that 


al 


formidable Manchurian army had been 
taken from actual! work at home; so 
that the effect of the suddeh withdrawal 
of hands from the field of industry is 
actually being felt in the proiductive 
power of the nation, 

Such being the case, even if the ¢n- 


tire number which left Japan for the 


ciinpaign returned home intact. they 
would simply have to go back to their 
own work and not a single hand would 
remain idle. Taking into account the 
enormous losses suffered by our army 
in killed, wounded, maimed for hfe, and 
also those who would find new op- 
portunities in Korea and Manchuria, 
there is every reason to believe that 
Japanese immigration to the United 
States will considerably decrease. 


(7) THE FUTURE OF THE ORIENT 


The Orient. with more than half of 
the population and more than one-third 
of the fand aréa of the entire worid, and 
with commerce amounting only to three 
billions of dollars annually, which is 
only a litth over one-seventh of the 
total trade of the world, offers. an al- 
most unlimited field for future develop- 
ment. The forcign commerce of Japan, 
which amounted to 58 million dollars 
in 18so, reached joo million dollara in 
190%, The foreign commerce of China, 
which anounted to 217 millian dollars 
in (88, amounted ta 355 million dollars 
in 1903. The growth of China's com- 
merce was slow. She has, as I said be- 
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fore, 26 times the area of Japan anid 8 
times the population, and yet her for- 
eign trade is only about equal to that of 
Japan. Should the commerce of China 
aon, to the present rate of that of the 

‘est, that is $27 per capita, it would 


reach the colossal figure of $10,800,000,- 


ooo, or about one-half of the world’s 
commerce of today, What possibilitics 
lic there in China? 

The United States, which haé the 
longest coast line on the Pacific, has 
entered into the oriental arena of com- 
mercial and industrial competition 
comparatively recently, but the prize 
she has already gained is remarkable, 
The imports of China, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia from all the European countries 
combined increased by 45 million dol- 
lars during the period of 1890-1903. 
During the same period, the importa- 
tions from the United States alone in- 


ccreased by million dollars; which is 





actually greater n those of all 
Europe combined. That is, the rate of 
increase of the European importations 
during that period was only about 22 
per cent, while that of the United States 
was 160 per cent. This is truly re- 
markable, But the prospect for future 
American trade is still greater. The 
wonderful facilities afforded by the im- 
proved cross-continental communica- 
tions, the added forces of the mercantile 
marine on the Pacific, the direct and 
independent cable connection with the 
Orient, the possession of the Fhilip- 
pines—all combine to give a tremen- 
dous impetus to the expansion of 
Amesican trade in the East. 

Our trade relations with the United 
States have been prosperous and satis- 
factory. In 1898 we sold to the United 
States 23 million dollars’ worth and 
took from her about 20 million dollars 
worth. In t9o2 we sold to you 40 mil- 
lion dollars and took from you 24 mil- 
lion, dollars' worth. The balance of 
trade has always been against the 
United States, but it is rapidly gaining 
the normal condition. In 1881, the tm- 
ports from the United States formed 
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less than 6 per cent of the total, impor- 
lations into Japan, while in 1962 they 
formed nearly 18 per cent of the total 
inportations. In fact, Japan's imports 
from the United States have grown 
more ripidly than her exports to the 
United States; and proportionately 
they have grown with much greater 
rapidity than the total importations of 
Japan. 
; The showing of American commerce 
uri 
is su more remarkable. The imports 
into Japan increased during this period 
by 54.9 per cet, of which 29.4 per cent 
belongs to this country. This extracr- 
ditary increase of importations was due 
to the war which is ended! now, but the 
benetit which the trade of this country 
has derived anid is still to derive from 
this cause is incalculable. The war'has 
proved at least that this country has 
grenter advantages aver other nations 
in supplying the nations of the Enst 
with flour, meant, and manufactires of 
iron and steel and various other articles, 
It rests with the merchants of this 
country to retain this favorable condi- 
tion of trade and still further improve 


the first six months of this year 
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it. That there should be this turn of 
the tide is only right, because the 
\inited Stites has been, is, and will be 
the best customer of Japan, No really 
peariil and prosperous trade can be ex- 
pected unless the conditions make it 
equally profitable to beth sides. 

lL tepeat again that the future of the 
Orient is great, and the greater it is the 
better for the world. With peace gtrar- 
antec! by the Anglo-Japuncae alliance 
and equal opportunities in Korea and 
China secured by that treaty as well as 
by the coincidental agreement of the 
policies of the three great Pacific 
powers—Japan, the United States, and 
(Great Hritain—an important era 
dawned on the Orient. Let ius seri- 
ously study the opportunities which 
the changed condition offers and har- 
moniously work out the way by which 
we can, by combining the strongest 
traits of each other, eodperate in de- 
ve ee the yet unexploited treasures 
of the East. Diring the last quarter 
of a-century, all the great events of the 
world transpired in the Fast. For years 
to come, the East will still be the center 
of the world’s great events. 





THE FORESTS OF CANADA" 


By Sin Witrrin Laurter 
PREMIEZ OF THE Domistoxn oF CaAKRaADA 


CN the name of the Canadian Forestry 

| Association, ehich has conceived and 
planned this conference, and in the 
hance of the Canadian Parliament, which 
has authorized and approved it, it is my 
privilege and my pleasure to extend to 
vou alla most hearty greeting, Welcome 
to one, welcome to all Especially should 
| welcome, even after the words of His 
Excellency the Governor General, the 
representatives of the American Republic 
whic are present with ws ott this occasion, 


and who bring to ws the benefit of their 
knowledge and experience. Welcome 
also to the representatives of the provin- 
cial governments, without whose aid and 
coipermtion our efforts could never have 
the full fruition which we anticipate from 
them. Weleame also to the representa- 
tives of the great railway companies, 
which are placed in a pusttion to give, 
perhaps more than any other class of the 
emumunity, the benefit ef their expe+ri- 
ence and knowledge ta us. Welcormecalso 


* The opening address to the members of the Carudian Porestrs Congress which was recently 


helil in Ottawa. 
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to the representatives of the great lam- 
bering class, who perhaps are more in- 
terested than any other class of the com: 
munity in the maintenance, preservation, 
and protection of the forests, Welcome 
to the university men whoin we see be- 
fore us, welcome to the traders, welcome 
to the sportsmen; welcome to all classes 
whovare present. and who are ready to 
contribute of their time and of their 
monty to the great obist we have in 
view and which is an object of primary 
national importance, The large attend- 
ance which I see before me, I am mast 
gratified ti say, exceeds all the expecta- 
tions that we had; ond this attendance, 
large us it is, is a manifest evidence that 
the Canadian people at last realize the 
great importince of all proklems con- 
nected with forestry. 


THE PRIMEVAL MOREST 
A-great deal of harm has already been 


done—harm which, Dam afraid, im miaty 
respects cannot be recalled: but it is not 
vet too late, and the harm which we know 
has taken place is and ought to be an 
incentive to ws te do our best in the en- 
deaver to check it and to give more at- 
tention to forestry problenia, Our ances- 
tors, when they came to this continent, 
found it an unbroken forest from the 
shores of the Atlantic Oeran to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, It was the home of a 
race of hunters who derived their exist- 
ence chiefly from the chase and for 
whom, therefore, the forest was a natural 
element. It was the object of our an- 
orstors to turn this land inte a fit habitat 
fora. race of apriculturists, for the white 


inman, whose civilization is baaed pri- 
marily upon agriculture. They had to 


clear their homes from the forest; but 
instead of attacking the forest with care 
and tenderness they looked upon it as an 
enemy, to be got rid of with the axe, with 
fire, and with every mode of destruction. 
History tells us and our own experience 
tells us that they went at it most merci- 
lessly. ‘The forest had mo frietids wliat- 
ever, because, to clear off a few acres of 
land, they would set fite to miles opon 


miles of the noblest trees that ever lifted 
their lofty heads toward the heavens. 
This, at one time of other, wet on in 
every part of the continent, and even at 
this very day it is still going on in some 
parts of the continent. 

These. pioneers of former days, as the 
pioneers of these modern davs, did not 
realize that in the economy of nature 
forests are just as indispensable to the 
civilization of man as tilled fields, Thev 
did not appreciate that. even froin the 
Point of vc of agriculture, unless tilled 
fields are furnished by forests with mois- 
ture and rainfall, they decrease tn their 
productiveness accordingly, and that the 
efforts of the aericulturist will suffer in 


proportion. We have assembled tere in 


order to devise ways and means, if pos- 
sible, first of-all to cheek this evil and to 
make every class in the community 
realize the great importance of maintain- 
ig. preserving, and protecting out for- 
eats. 


THE NECESSITY OF A LARGE Fores? puy- 
SERVE 


What | would like to call the attention 
of this convention to, in the first place, 
would be the necessity of establishing a 
preserve, a large forest domain. There 
are certain portions of the earth's surface 
Which, in the wise economy of nature, 
must always be maintained as forests. 
All the hills, mountains, and! plateaus 
which are the sources of flowing streams 
or rivers should never be allowed for any 
consideration whatever to remain any- 
thing else thati forest. No consideration 
Whatever should allow these portions af 
the earth's surface to be denuded of their 
We know the consequences, and 
therefore it is needless for me to dwell 
ipon that feature; it is a mere trian. 

_ Lf these portions of the earth’s suriaer 
in our own country are to be maintained! 
as forests it is essential, in my bumble 
judgment at-all events, that thev should 
form part of the national “domain, 
that they should belong to the state, 
ln Canada by the state I mean the pro- 
vincial governments where the tanage- 
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ment of the public lands is left to the 
provincial governments and the national 
government where the ownership of pub- 
lic lands is left to the national govern- 
ment. Lf it a ypens, and I am seni 
it hag hap , that some portions of 
these witerabed have been alienated 
from the public domain and have been 
transferred to private ownership, it should 
be the policy of the national government 
and it should be the policy of the provyin- 
cial governments to repurchase Unese 
lands and bring them back to the pubic 


domaim, 





THE EXPERIENCE OF NEW YORE STATE 


The state of New York has inaugn- 
rated such a policy. The state of New 
York years ago made the mistake—I was 
going to say conumtitted the folly, and 
perhaps that word would mgt be too 
stronp—of alienating part of the water- 
shed of the Adirondack Motmntains. We 
knew the fatal consequences that have 
atisen- from that policy in the drought 
which have, more than once, been the 
hane of that beautiful state. And now, I 
understand, the legislature of the state of 
New York has passed laws authorizing 
the administration, as fast as possible, to 
re-acquire these lands and make them a 
part of the public domain. If in any part 
of Canada a aimilar mistake has been 
made, a policy such as that adopted by 
the state of New York should be adopted 
here, -and the national or provincial gov- 
ernment whose business it is should make 
it their object to bring back to the public 
owtiership: the ds that have been 
alienated and make these forests a part of 
the national domain, as ts done in Ger- 
many, Pranee, and some other countries. 
(Applause) On this point, | am ‘sure, 
we all agree. 

KEPROPUCING THe FOREST 

The next consideration for which | 
would invite the deltberation of this con- 
vention is the reproduction of the forests. 
Our system of treating the forests is to 
lease them to the liumbermen for the pur- 
pose of taking off the merchantable tim- 


such dkrastic conditions should be imposed 
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ber: I do not know whether this policy ts 
advisable or sot. | believe that on the 
whole it is advisable. But no effort & 
made to replace the timber that ts taken 
away from what we call the limit under 
that policy. 

In Germany and France, 1 understand, 
it is the accepted policy, 4 policy that has 
been followed for generations, when o 
tree is removed in any way, to replace it 
by the phinting of another tree. (Ap- 
pasa Il am not prepared to say that 





upon the lumbermen, though T am not 
prepared to say. on the other hand, that a 
plan of this kind should not be taken 
under advice. At all events, | submit to 
this convention that we ought to do 
something more than we are domg at the 
present time. (Hear, hear!) It is not 
fair to the ccountry—it is mot fair to us 
who are living, and still less is it fair to 
the penerations to come after us—that 
we stiould allow the destruction of the 
forest to go on vear by vear, bv the cut- 
ting down cf the trees and make no effort 
whatever to replace what is thus taken 


away. The trees are a crop like any 
other growth, True, they are a crop of 


slow growth; but that is the only differ- 
ence between trees and any other cro. 
In this, as in every case, when a crop is 
taken off, steps should be taken to replace 
it at des ae another, Shp a Leap 
tat. was not prepared to say that 
whos the niberenair 16 2 the course of his 
work takes away, say, 300,000 trees in a 
year he should at once plant 360,000 
trees; but I do ask this convention to 
consider what should be done in that 
matter, One thing might be asked, 
whether of the lumbermen or of the state, 
that where trees are taken away, trees 
should be seceded, eo that we may have a 





‘crop coming on all the time, 


THE PEAUTIFUL FINE FORESTS ARE RAP 
Inky MZAPYEAMING 

It is «a fact which we face. with some 

degree of sadness, even to moutning, that 

Canniia in a few vears will be devoid, 

absolutely devoid, of the beautiful pine 
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forests which at one time were its pride. 
We can calculate the number of years, 
and the number is not very great, when 
there will not be another tree of the 
original forest to be cut upen the limits 
of the Canadian lumbermen. But trees 
have grown and trees ought to grow 
again. There is an impression, which I 
have henrd expressed on more than one 
occasion, that it is useless. to look for 
another crop of pine trees; that when you 
have removed the crop we found here; 
the growth of many years, the new crop 
af trees will be spreading and of no mer- 
chantahle value, Hut lam told that there 
isa way whereby a new crop of trees can 
be grown, The growth should be started 
as soon as-the original trees have been re- 
moved from the soil. 

A few years ago I was discussing: this 
subject with a lumberman of great au- 
thority, 2.man known to some of you, the 
late John Bertram, a man mest eminent 
in his profession and of the highest capa- 
bilities in many directions. He told me 
that on his limits-on Georgian Gay he had 
a Voung crop of pine which he had 
started a few years before. The explana- 
tion he gave me was this—and | am glad 
to pive here the information he imparted 
to me, 80 a8 to rain the opinions of those 
who have experience in these matters— 
he told me that when the crop of pine was 
cut off, the new crop te spring up would 
consist largely of poplar, and the poplars 
frew faster than the pine or hardwood 
trees. And he sail: Lf you take care to 
plant pine seeds tinderneath these poplars, 
the young pines will grow up, shaded by 
the faster-prowing trees. Mite pines, in 
their efforts to reach the sunlight, will 
grow tall and without limbs. After a 
time, when they overtop the poplars, their 
life ts assured. If this be the case, it 
seems to me we have here a meth] of 
reproducing our trees ancl of having for 
all time a constant supply. (Applause) 
It is a natural thought that we shall pot 
live to see this young generation of trees 
at their full growth; bot we fast not 
think alone for ourselves, we must think 
of the prosperity of Canada in the days 
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when all of us shall be sleeping m our 
gmurves. Thisis the sentiment, | am sure, 
that actontes this entire assembly. (Loud 
applause. ) | 7 





THE ENEMIES CY THE FOREST 


The next thing I would like the con- 
vention to consider is the protection of 
the forest apninst its many cnemics; for 
the forest, unfortunately, has many 
enemies, Man is bad enough, we all 
agree; bat niin is not so bad as the in- 
sects, andl the insects are not so hal as 
fire. The fire is the great enemy of the 
forest. Nothing can be sadder for us to 
consider than that during the sumer 
month: there are miles ond miles of 
forest destroyed by fire. This goes: on 
every year, Spcaking of my own eéx- 

tence, 1 has been gop on ever singe 
Lican remember. It goes on, perhapa, 
not to $0 preat an extent as in former 
years, but there is far too much of it vet. 

I was talking a few years ago with one 
of? the lumbermnen of the city of Ottawa, 
and he made the statement to me that the 
enormous quantity of lumber taken to 
market out of the Ottawa Valley does not 
represent more than to per cent of the 
timber that has been destroyed by fire. If 
this 5 @ true statement, the fact is simply 
appalling, Last week I met one of the 
lumber kings of the Ottawa Valley, who 
asked me, “What are you going to do at 
this Forestry Convention?” I said, “We 
are going to compel the lumbermen to 
protect the forest against fire.” He re- 
plied, “Why, the lumbermen are domp 
more in that direction now than all the 
rest of the community put together.” | 
said, “I quite believe it. But that is not 
saying very much for the lumberniea 
(applause and laughter), because the 
rest of the community does ahenliutely 
nothing" to protect the forest, and the 
lurmbermen may well be dloing more with- 
out doing enough.” (Applause. ) 

What measures ought to be taken to 
protect the forests against the raging 
fires thatevery vear consume such an ap- 
palling quantity of the best timber of the 
eountry? I know that sere effort has 
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beet made in this direction. [ know that 
the lumbermen keep a patrol of the 
woods of the Ottawa Valley, and that is 
& great improvement; but. * submit that 
this isnot enough. I submit that <ome- 
thing more ought to be dane, 1f it be only 
to have more patralmen, I believe that 


we should have the woods patrolled as 


they are in Germany and France ; so that, 
as far as possible, every incipient fire 


should te prevented from spreading. 
Moreover, we should impress every. tan 


Canada—the limbermen,. the sports- 
Tet, the man out of any class—with the 
belief that it is a crime, an absolute crime, 
to throw a lighted match upon the ground 
(applause), to scatter the ashes of a fire, 
or to leave a camp fire before it is abso- 
Tutely extinizi ished. (Loud By drt 
All these things are crimes, and | would 
go so far as to say that they should be 
made crimes under the law. 





DESTRUCTION CAUSE) BY ‘THE RAILWAY 
LECOMOTIVE — 

There is another mode of destruction 
to which [| want to call the attention of 
the convention, and it is the destruction 
of the railway locomotive. The railway 
locomotive is a great blessing un- 
doubtedly, and T am ‘not here to say any- 
thing harsh of it; st if you take the 
train at Halifax to go to Vancouver, in 
every province of the Dommion where 
there is tiinber—in Nowa Scotia, in New 
Brunswick, in Quebec, in Ontario, in 
British Columlia—you will see miles and 
miles and miles of what-was once beauti- 
ful forest and which ts now nothing but 
parched! and blackened tinober, a monu- 
ment to the destructive power of the rail- 
way locomotive. [ know that the railway 
men have done a great deal to obviate 
this evil. They have used all possible 
ways of overcoming the difficulty inher- 
ent to the operation of the tailway loco- 
motive. They have put screens upon 
their stacks, they have devised different 
methods, but all these methods have been 
inadequate and Dido not know that in that 
direction they can do more than they have 
done; but perhaps the railways Seght to 
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be compelled in the summer season, at all 
events, to have extra patrolmen on their 
tracks $0 us to sy incipient fires, to 
follow sparks in their progress, and. to 
extinguish nee riche reg have caused 
any damage. ink that is one ques- 
tion that ought to be cirefilly consideree 

by this convention, and I believe that if ‘ 
were lo do nothing more than to prevent 
fires by railway locomotives, this conven- 
hoa would have done a great deal; but I 
think it will do more than that. 


GOOD EXAMI'LE OF MANITONA AND Sas- 
KRATCH EWAN 
There is another subject to which | 


would also invite the attention of the con- 


vention. That is tree planting. It is not 
sufficient that we should preserve our 
forests where we have forests. [t 1s not 
sufficient that we should plant forests also 
to a great extent, but we should invite 
ler nae oe 
anting at their homes and’ e- 
: y open their farms. 
The Canadian goverment sortie eight 
years ago introduced into one of Its de- 
partments a forestry branch. It has done 






a great deal of good in that réspect, and 


T hope that Mr Stewart, who is the ad- 
ministrator of this branch, will give us 
some information as to the work which 
he has done. It has done a: preat deal 
already, to my certaim knowledge and to 
the knowledge of every one who has been 
in Ss Northwest. ‘ 

twas my privilege last September to 
visit the Province of Manitoba and the 
new provinces of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. Fotrtecn years had elapsed since 
T had seen them before, and of all things 
which struck me in this wonderiul coun- 
try the thing which perhaps gladdened 
my heart more anything else is the 
attention which is given to forestry. 
Fourteen years a 0, when I first visited 
the Province af A a and the terri- 
tories of Alberta and Saskatchewan, the 
fans were absolutely barren of trees: 
you could mot see a tree around them. 
Now | am giad to say that around most 








of the farms of Manitoba and many in 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta vow can ace 
arues of trees. The city of Winnipeg 

that respect is an example to the cities 
of the cast. ‘The city of Winnipeg has 
done marvels in the way of tree planting, 
The streets of Winnipeg today are a 
credit to that city and would be a credit 
to even an older city than it is. Aut 
there is a great st to be done it) the 
east, and in that r perhaps my own 
Preivinee of Guieboo ix is he preatest sin- 
ner. 

My own) countryman, othe French 
Cariacdian, is thee: man “with the axe. There 
is no better man im that respect than he. 
He goes into the forest, and there is no 
that who can equal him in forest work: 


THE VAST TIMBER 


RECENT report on the forests 

» of Canada by LL S&S. Consul! 

temry S. Cutver, at London, 
mane, gives the following sununary of 
their great cinmpensions ; 

There are three great timber belts in 
the Dominion: The northern or sprice 
belt, the southern or commercial belt— 
both east of the Rocky Mountains—and 
the British Columbia belt, west of the 
Rocky Mourtaite, These belts do not 
include, however, the forests of the 
maritime: provinces, which are extensive 
and valuable, covering about one-tenth 
of the area of Ontario and Onebec, or the 
forests of New Branswick and Nova 
Scotia, which may be compared in a gen- 
éral way to those of Maine. 


FORESTS OF HHITISH COLIMBTA 


The western or British Columbia: belt 
is far superior to exther of the eastern 
areas, for the reason that the climate, 
tempered as it is by the warm waters 
of the Pacific Ocean, promotes a more 
perfect growth and development of the 
different species. Here is found not 
aA the valuable red fir or Oregon 

generally distributed thronghout 
he entire provinee along the coast and 
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but in the meanttine he has not been -as 
careful as he should have been in pre- 
serving: the trees in his midst. 7 shold 
like to tmipress wpon cvery Canadian 
farmer the necessity of covering with 
trees every rocky hill and the hank of 
every Funhing stream. It is very easily 
done, He has only to scatter the seeils on 
the ground, fence it, and nature will do 
the rest. 

These are some of the questiims which 
T hope will be taken ints eomsideration bv 
yourselves. [ do not intend to limit the 
number of questions which shall be taken 
inte consideration, but these are same to 
which, with others, | invite the serious at- 
tention of ths convention. 


BELTS OF CANADA 


on the niuntains, lit also the red cedar, 
the western spruce, the yellow cedar, the 
hemlock, the balsam fir, the western 
white pine, the western yellow pine, the 
maple, and: the western oak in such quar 
tities as to make this the most valuable 
timber belt on the North American conti- 
nent. This helt extends from the forty- 
ninth parallel north to the sixtieth peur 
allel, a distance of some 770 miles, and ‘is 
from 200 to 900 miles wide. The best 
timber does not extend to the extreme 
forth. That portion is covered with 
black and white spruce, and constitutes 
a very extensive pulf wood range. 

But this region, becaise of its great 
lis - from the markets in the East 
and the lack of cheap transportation, will 
remain comparatively in its primeval 
state until the eastern forests a are nearly 





exhausted or until better | facili- 
ties are afforded 


tHE NORTHERN FORESTS 
The northern: belt is perhaps greater 
in extent than all the other timber belts 
and reserves of Canada combined, Ac- 
cording to the best authority, it extends 
from the eastern coast of Labrador north 
of the fifticth parallel ina northwesterly 
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direction to Alaska, .a distance of some 
3,000 miles, with an average width of 
perhaps 500 miles. This vast strip of 
timber land, if placed upon the territory 
of the Uniter! States, would extend from 
Maine to California and from the south- 
em shore of Lake Erie to the northerm 
boundary line of Georgia. It is known 
as the spruce forest of the Dominion, the 
great bulk of the timber being of that 
species, black and white, the other im- 
portant trees being larch and poplar. 

_ Although this belt has been but par- 
tally explored, it as claimed that many 
of the trees in the southern portion are 
of a lumber-producing size, ‘but the 
gteater portion is fit only for pulp, 

— When it is considered that spruce is 
distobuted in vast quantities throuwzh all 
the forests of Canada, and that an almost 
incalculable amount will be produced in 
this preat northern belt, it is hardly ex- 
ageeration to say that the Dominion pos- 
sesses an inexhaustible supply of pulp 
wool. a 

Dr Robert Bell, Director of the Geo- 
lagical Survey of Canada, says of the 
area of the forests: 

“The area of our northern forests may 
be reckoned as forty-four times as great 
as that of England. Any one of these 
forty-four parts will produce wood 
encuigh to supply the A alee demands 
of the present population of Canada— 
that is, 5,000,000. people could pet what 
is required for mining, fuel, etc. by 
taking the timber from a space the size 
of England—and would be able to allow 
the other forty-three equal parts to be in 
reserve or nsed for export.”  - 

The railway being built from Sault 
ste. Marie to Hudson Ray will make 
available the timber growing around the 
bay and along the line of the road, and 
may potshly provide a more accessible 
field of pulp aie “ih ean be obtained 
In any other way for the rapidly ne 
industries of the Soo ficial i 


* 





THE SOUTHERN bwLt 
The southern or commercial timber 
belt spreads over a very wide territory. 
Tt comprises that portion of Ontario and 
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Quebec lying between the forty-fifth and 
fiftieth parallels of latitude and bounded 
on the east by the St Lawrence River 
and on the west by the Great Lakes and 
Manitoba. Great interest centers in this 
preat timber region by reason of its prox 
imity to the manufacturing centers of the 
United States and because it contams 
the most valuable timber for lumber east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Tt i8 not, however, a compact and tn- 
broken belt of first-class timber. Climatic 
conditions seriously interfere with the 


development and growth of some of the 


best species of timber that inhabit this 
remion, for none of the best ones extend 
farther north than the watershed be- 
tween Hudson Bay and the Great Lakes, 
approximately the fiftieth parallel of lati- 
tide, and many of them find their north- 
ern limit far south of this parallel. The 
cotnpesition atl extent of this timber 
belt can be better understood by taking 
a map of the Dominion and tracing its 
boundaries and noting the northern limit 
of the most valuable species. The forty- 
fifth parallel cuts out entirely one very 
valuable species—the black walnut— 
whose northern limit of growth Is the 
latitude of the city of Toronto, while a 
few miles north of this parallel ts. the 
northern limit of ted cedar and white 
oak. A line drawn from the city of 
Quebec to Sault Ste. Marie will designate 
the northern limit of beech, while a line 
drawn from the northern part of New 
Brunswick to the north shore of Lake 
Superior will mark the northern bonnd- 
ary of sigar and hard maple: Two other 
species which have their northern limit 
within thes belt are elm-and birch. 

The king of the northern forests is 
white pine, which has ite northern limit, 
as have also white cedar and red pine, at 
this fiftieth parallel of latitude. 
region is now virtually its-only home in 
the Dominion of Canada. It was at one 
time supposed that it had a very exten- 
sive northern range, but Dr Pell states 
that its distribution jis comparatively 
southern, very little being found north 
ot the httieth parallel, 

This belt would furnish an enormous 
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supply of excellent timber but for the 
ction wrought by forest fires. 

Dr Bell caleulates that about one- third 
of this terntory oiay be considered as 
under a second growth up to about ta 
years Of age, one-third as intermediate, 
and one-thircl inclading trees of 100 
vears or more, and. this applies doubtless 
to all the forest areas of Cariada; to this 
particular belt, which lies at the very 
doors of the great manufacturing estal- 

Hents of the Unite! States, and is 
the: one foreign timber region ppem which 
we rely, the available supply of first- 
quality timber is alariiingly limited. 

The Canadian forests have never been 
called upon to pay the enormous tribute 
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to rhultiplving industries that our forests 
have; but they have been decimated by 
the speculative lumberman and the im- 


provident settler, and ravaged by fire 


until those forests which are most ac- 
cessihle bear little resemblance to their 


primeval state. 


Hit itis net too late for the Canadian 
peaple to preserve what is left of their 
freat timber reserves, and by a vigorous 
andl judicious system of reforestation 
they may be able to meet | every demand 
for their best timber for a lang time to 
enone, They art awake to the resporisi- 
bility, and are taking’ measures to pre- 
serye what 1s left and to reforest the 
Waate places, 


ANIMAL WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES” 


WITH AN EXPLANATION OF SOME OF THE REASONS OF ITS 
PHENOMENAL DEVELOPMENT 


By Hon. Francis E. WARKEN 
SENATOU FROM WYOMING 


aod the press of the country 

A and the people much to say of 

late about live stock and the provuets 
an! manufactures therefrom. 

The newspapers and puble tien of cer- 
tain States have aggressively demanded 
“free raw miaterial"—so called, er- 
roncously—sich a4 free wool, free hides, 
free coal for manufacturing same, ete. ; 
and the excitement in one State at. one 
time reached a point where a candidate 
for governor was in wide difference 
through the public press with the Presi- 
dent of the United States as to sentiments 
entertained and expressed upon this sub- 
ject. 

Still later, from the White House and 
by Executive direction has followed an 
inspection of certuin features of the live- 
stock miustry, the result of which has 
surprised the nation, 


Os has Had amuch to do 


The ‘Twelfth Census reports, covering 
a-perted of collection and compilation of 
over Six vears ago, indicated that the 
live-stock industry, ¢ven at that time, 
was the larrest of all the indistries in 
the United States,-and a statement. of the 
industry as it exists today would show 
that it maintiins its: supremacy and is de- 
serving of the most careful and injportant 
consideration by Congress and the Amer- 
iran people, 

Tn the United States, in 18go, 
Buren reported. 


Domestic-animals, value, €2,951 422,045: 
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* This article is the substance of a speech (levered fa the Calte| States Senate Jane a7, 1908. 
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— The number of persons engaged in the 
live-stcuth: sip mien penideni imliwatries 
at-that tine wis: 


La agtioilitttd poremts rT ns 


Stuck: rakwery, bint jer, efe tia 
Buteher i Pe | 
Meat jis bet i, I eeu 
Leather warl rt periodate... EgT 401 
Ciinnmibe. econ, are talhiw mowers 410 


A total mat L240 bat POrsans, uh hose 
livelihood was dependent directly atl in- 
chrecthy on, the live-stock tdustry, or 38 
PET cent of our entire wotking perpretia.- 
LOT, 

OUR TNDUSTUEES 


THF CREATEST OF 


The inciiental branch of the livestock 
industry, that of slaughtering ancl ment 


packing wot including retail Wutchering, 


ranks No. T in all of or industries In 


| | t a 3] a 


valne Of net prevlucta, the value in 1ayg 
being 384,119,221. The present year tt 
a! reach Stone,ono,000. It ranked No, 
17 in the womber of wage carners, this 


nomber being 65,441: No. 15 in tank im 


valic Of wages, the anmnunt being $23,- 


023,253; Nea. 10 im amount of capital em- 


rh 


pinved, this bemg Stgo,.7ofo007, When 


the interdependent industries connected 


With the Trve-stock industry are combined 
With it ths industry takes first rank with 
allot the mdustries of the Unite) States 
in Vahie of prolicts, arnmimt of wares 
panadd, and capital eniplove , 
C}fF-all that has been spoken) or written 
OONCEMNLE Ont Preat imdustries, the least 
has been said of the largest. 1 doubt if 
one person om ten woul he able to tell 
offhand what our greatest mdustry 
ang give even approximately its annual 
valuc, Some woukhl say our iron ane 
Stee] production, with its more than 
31 .noo,000,000 worth of yearly cetpat, 
Cithers would say our textile industry 
the largest; and yet our woolen, cotton, 
alk. and linen pools cambined do not 
equol oor ifon an) steel privliucts. 
Chthers would perhaps say our mineral 
products, which tm (1904 amounted in 
value to Sr2koo00o00. Same oight 
think OT binding Inclstry the vrentest. 
oir lanber 





Same would no doubt sas 
andl timber preducts, and others our 
flouring tit) -srist mill products. Some 


melt «ay our fremht trafic or total rail- 
rowel earmngs ol about S2.000,000.00n. 
But they weoultl all be wrong, for, as I 
lave already midicated, the ore tranch 
at iminstry under consideration is rrenter 
than anv of the others T have narred, 
andl tt far exceeds anv other sngle ‘agri- 


3% 


cultural oor ommaunufactiring parréutt in 
which our people are engaged, 

OV course, | refer to the raising, 
elaughtering, and distribytien af animals 
and animal products. That it may be 
cen how this compares with other great 
inclustries, I present the following table 
af figures taken from the censiis of 1900: 


Value ef Producty, Census uf 1900. 


Carpenterliag: ...-<-.---1-er-- 488) S11 7H 
Chaching, Capem'@) cose cee ee eee e PSS 


(Cb POS o. 00. cearce ene eewe §=S9RUEO SSO 
Blvnrringg aed grist omill... . -~- =< re AE LD 
Foondry atl machine shop. ..... Sg4cue 
Trin! ain) steel . occa - ester eee es SOROS 


Lamber and terber -...../....6.. SSRIO7 ATS 
Printing aril posbilishimg ......-.. 375550 
Woolen anit worsted gomds... 0... 2gh,c00gRy 
Slouplitertige and niet packing: - 
(not including retail butchering) FASS 


In 1905 the census returns show the 
Wine of pradictsof skrghteringarl meat 
macking alone, and nat including retat 
iether tig to have reached the ercrnments 
sin of Sor3zgig,024. Tut in addition 
there were 113,103 butchers engaged! in 
retail butcherin® toa greater or less ¢x- 
tent, whose products wali! swell the 
above figures ti at least $1,500,0e),000, 
for it mist be remembered that the great 
packers reship about go per cent of their 
live stock, Then there are abont 6,900) 
ooo farmers whose product, if cach 
daughtered only $100 a year on the aver- 
age, would amenmt to Shon,000,000, So 
that it isa very conservative and low esti- 
mate to-sayv that the annual product of 
our animal imdustry exceeds $2,0000,000,- 
ooo im value, 

This is many times the value of all the 
fold produced in the world th 1903. It 
8 neatly 23 much as all the gold produced 
in the United States during our whole 
lnistary. 


RELATION OF RAW. MATERUAL To FINISHED 
PRODUCT 


Let me at this point call attention to 
the most stemifcant feature of this indus- 
try, namely, the value of the so-called 
raw wutterial, ‘The cost of material used 
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it the iron and steel pravduction of 1go0 
wis Sag0s03,017; in the fourddry amd 
machine-shop prviduets; Sakb,.357 1075 16 
cotton anods, S9rp6,55t527. and in other 
great industries the cost of material runs 
from less than one-half to about three- 
quarters of the value of the finished 
prwlact, white in the slaughtering and 
micking tnilustry the cost of haw material 
In 1G) was S08 4,583.597. 07 abot seven- 
eighths of the valuc of the final produet. 

It ie chiely of this tenterial that [shall 
speak tolay. and | propose, Afr. Presi- 
dent, to confine nevself for the most part, 
In the brief retnarks 7 shall make, to oe 
branch of the great industry, mamely, 
cattle ani! cattle raising. 


SHEER AST) WOW, 


Much attention has been given in the 
pust to onr sheep anid wool iedustey. Tt 
has beer attacked hy free-traders and «e- 
fended be pootectionists, We hive trie 
free weal an seen cur flocks disastrously, 
shrink in number and value. 

Let me naake Int a single comparison, 
In 1803 our sheep nombered 47273-5534 
aml were worth Su25,o0),264. In 1807, 
after more than two vears of free wool, 
our sheep nombered! only go 818,h49 and 
were worth only $67,020,992, or hut a 
little more than otehalf theit value of 
the four years previows. ©in Jannary 1 
of this year, ander preteetion, in spite of 
the creat demand tor Jamboand miuttten, 
we had 40,091,614 sheep, and their value 
was $179,035,144, or nearly three times 
their worth ander a free-wool tariff. 


VALUE OF FARMS AXIMATS UNTER FREE 


{Ringe AX TARIVF 


On January tof this vear our farm 
animals were valued at $3,675,389,442, 
as compared with a valuation of $1,055.- 
4t4.6t2 on January 1, 1897, the last vear 
of the German-Wilson tariff. Let me 
now give the fiures for several years 
showing the munher and value of mileh 
cows, oxen, and other cattle. They are 
taken from the Statistical Abstract, as 
follows: 
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ft will be seen that the cattle of Tan 
vary 2, 1897, cumbered go.50,195, while 
uti Janiaary 1 inst they oumbered 66,861 
22,4 gain of 44 per cent. 
these catth: was S837,169.414 on January 
1, (8o7, aml $1328 860,311 on January t, 


The 


vnlie af 


Tot, a gain of $7 per cent. The mver- 
age wider thie Wiisen-CGorman tariff was 
about S8&ic.ooo.0o, while the average 
Value under the Dingley tariff has been 
1 237 000,000, 

Conning now to the cattle staughteredd, 
[ will give the nutnber received at five 
western markets during 1895 under the 
Wilsen-Gorman tatif, and 1905 under 
the Dingley tariff. 


Munher of Cale Receiced inf Markets Named 
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A, exin of 47 per cent, 


Pritt Sleresgrnph Copyright, Underwood & Cnderweni, fv 


A Half Mile of Pork 


Scene in a large Chicego packing-house 
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It is probable that this gain per cent 
was fully maintained! at the many smaller 
markets throughout the countes, and as 
the vain in value was mitch greater than 
the gam im number, the cattle rawer: has 
heen doubly benefited ander otr present 
tarift law. 

The present duty on cattle, Mr, Presi- 
dent, i nene too large forthe protection 
of our farmers and cattle growers. The 
plea t made that the duty only benefits 
the so-called “meat trust,” and enables 
the packers to contra! the price of meat, 
whith we knew is greater than it was ten 
vears ago. [ do not propeste to either 
condemn or defend the so-called “rent 
trust.” 7 simply want to assert that the 
doty has nothing to do with the retail 
price of ment, save in)so far as our tariff; 
in giving more employment and mice 
wies to consumers, creates a cerned 


far meat far in excess of previous years: 


and far in excess of the demands of anv 
other people. [ have shown that the 
value of cattle has increased aver 50 per 
cent since the Wilson-Gomun tanff, 
Meat in the United States, ander jure 
echo, is less in price than in Great Fri 
tain under free trade. Beef, according 
1) the prices furnished by the New York 
Produce Exchange, was 20 to 25 percent 
higher diting 1005 than during rigs. 
But corm and hay and labor were mivre 
than 25 per cent higher. I[f the packers 
do control prices; and if they could im- 
port cattle from Mexico, Canada, and 
other countries duty free, then who would 
benefit? We would have to pay the same 
price for beef, and the packers would 
pocket the differene. They would then 
compe! our farmers and cattle growers to 
meet the foreign price, depressing the do- 
mestic industry, reducing cattle prices, 
aml then hold us at their tercy as re 
fards prices for retail consumption. 


SOME EXPERTENCES UNDER WILSON 
CORMAN ACT 
In this connection | want to give you 
our experience under the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff. Uniler the taniff of 1890, known 
a= the “McKinley law,” the duty of Sto 
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per head on cotth over a year old was 
practically prohibitive. With the repeal 
of that law and the reduction to 20 per 
eent ad valorem under the tanit of Tao 
Lyportations of cattle were resumed. Let 
me give vou a few sentences from the 


testimony of Representative Noonan, of 


Texas, before the Wave and Means Corn- 
mitten of the Fiity-fourth Congress, Jan- 
nary 5, 1897: 


The preent Gt has practically placed 
horses, cattle, steep, and @onta on the free fist, 
amd it has resnlted m great loss to the breeders 
of aock, mony of whornt howe been honkrapied, 
Ntroerous tranches hove been pbaridened or 
love g<one tite decay, ard mittens of acres of 
gon eranites laws are wemtecd and the grass 
wasted because the tristtcns iloes mot fietify 
sticktien th raising: animals for market at 
present. rates: An a consequence all of their 
industries are languishing from the effetts of 
Mestcan eormmpetition, Nearly half a million of 
cattle have been tinported from Mexico mtn the 
Ciitted States thrmich Texae ports-sinec the 
repeil of the MeRKinley law. The ranchiten of 
Texas are unable to ect! ther stock at the price 
poi fer the Mexican cathe, Texas enttle 
raisers are tenprined to cent or buy lam! opon 
witch to wae theo cattle, ata) they are obliged 
to pay more than double the wages pol in 
Mexico. Hence citizens of Texas ore almost a 
mit against the importation of these Mexican 


cote, At Teast @§ per centoof the cattlemen im 


Texas afte opposed to the present duty uml are 
in fuvor of the restorutiva of the MeKinl 
rate. The tariff ance restored—a specie tari 
atul one sufficient to protect their interests— 
the old obondeqed canches will at once be re 
occupied and our people will again be rena 


nerated for their expenditure and labor, amd 
the prospenty they have yearned for will te- 
tier 


Our fanmers and cattle raisers want 
protection for their product, and we 
should be wrongmg every one of our 
aericulturnsts an) those depending on 
them by lowering the present duty. The 
beneht 3 farreaching, as can be seen by 
the fact that- of the 425,000,000 bushels 
of com produced in Nebraska in. 19045, 
half of it was ted teu cattle; the same ratio 
oubonbtieddy Jnolling goml for Towa, 
Kumsas, Missouri, ancl other sections, 

The tanif on cattle protects and bene- 
fits nearly one-half of our people as pro- 
ducers or dependents. and it does not 


affect the price of meat to the consumer. 
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A Fhitving Fatmiivy 


FISISMED PROGOCT OF OTHER INDUSTERENICS 


PROT RACT EM 


Let me now briefly explain why the 
cattle grower should benefit and why this 
branch of his todustry shold be pro- 
ln the frst place, the finished! 
products of other great industries; of 
which fe fished procduet i the raw 
Hiaterml, has greater protection, larper 
duties, than his estimnte! 
that of 1,000 qanind= of live stock, 550 
pourcls become Urcssen] beef, levine 50 
ponds of non-edible maternal, This lat 
converted inte socalled] “by 
Products, the science of Converting 
which bas mace such progress that there 
< today pruchcally nh waste whatever 
if this 450 pownds of non-clihle material 
but, imstead, tao different pricducts, all 


beter. 


LEW fa It ls 


{ter 5 


Hierte tip tess valuable, are secure Sw 
Tpit arc) interesting is this phase of 
the sutipint, that l wikht te quote the fol- 
wit trom a recent prticle 


Wits the g20 pole Gf vitisedille material 
Wat forecly thrown away, although the hide 
ath! fillow Were oblierd Later, wwie of the 
Waitle priducts were tise] im the tnatiidaciate 
of paie ANittiged bem the chief element m 
pire fin, atl tire beamng alurridemt: itt the great 
PEA COT, Pelitne tmotlter virremnally Thrown we 
28 hipelees wakte fro all the packers” proc 
SASed, FOR Oriani encnmic Advance Was 
made in the step whieh ture! tht large vol- 
ria ait: ay Pape erifis ferhicet 

It mt got) erase pred for the tesr iverest of 
the world) that al] tmatertal nat needed to feet. 
Clethe, aad) freal the worlel ahold Lie teteiered| 
te the round tor tol for planta, to prow 
more grain, fo feel more cottle, snd ta feed 
more people That is the circle eaqipleted| by 
the fucker 
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Animal Weattu or tur Unirep STates 


‘called tito service ti save. to make the most wf 
every scrap of material in te lanl ane to dis- 
cover new ways m which some-clements of 
waste toiy be diverter! ftrm tselessme=y to ase, 
Flonmdreds of valuable prodiavdts are new trade 
and shipped all over’ the world from materials 
which eniler oid mcthiends liad! Litthe or ne) wniloe, 
Thisisunds of He gro eriplored in muani- 
facturing thes yeuete The technical sehoals 
are constuntly called ryote Fore getrctnege 
men to ald in a rls new ftrablema in by- 
prinlict utilication. New plants are lve-ittge Tutt t 
requiring material, machmery, and labor in 
eae id naaeh Streceas itt dame ep Papen 
in nye peri trdtstry faa directed the atien- 
tion of other industries an this important ele 
ment in idawtrpal si poet 

All this directly affects the vebypile and lus 
bet of ereat benefit to them, The investigator 
ta omedicinal and other bnes i ‘constantly call- 
ing upon the packer for titeral to aid him. in 
his work. [nthe pharmaceutical line muuch, hos 
heen done of benefit. and many ile ure bielpedl 
by pharimeeutical preparation Of animal 
origin tn the ear Post, Lith: Marty) Secticris 
it rien ower to growing products which 
could-ont be p iy crown without the use 
of fertilizers, The upland-cotton section of the 

South has been made by the tse of fertilizer in 
the eraw i of cotton, Sandy soils in sections 
clintatically favorable have been developed inte 
larger troce-farming districts through the use 
af Tertilieers, ae the seit without fertilizers is 
practically sterile. 

ban farniture iM the onimtry ie ghee with 
the * giue. great deal of wool used 
in ¢l sthing is from the sheep slutghtiered by 
the packers. One of the longest sources of 
curled hair ts the swatch from the tad of cot- 
tle. A large portion of the soap manefictured 
comes trom the tallews and greases prequred 
by the gnekers The colors in the sommer 
ponte wor hy women are langedy lixed hy thin 
use of alburmn prepared by the packers, a6 is 
also the fitikh on many of the fime leathers 


The born comb, hairpins, and hottoos are mide 


from the etme of stecre The knife Sargon 
the bone bitten, anil many other articles 
niade from tard bere of cattle. 

Researches by scientists of the first clas ore 
employed every day by pleesicms, airrnotis, 
deaytists, and chemists throanghout the world, 
More thin thirty -recoguived therapeutics 
aweents uf artimal origin ape produced tn Ar- 
micnar oe & li : 
pepsin aii atereutin that ‘SHLRITS tte 1T 
treating digestive dinoreore. sy were be pred 
Het of the thyroid glands that is employed in 
treating cretinism or mdiocy, 
fenalin, weed in the most delicite sirgical 
operations to step. the How of ble! To illus 
trate how closely the by-product feature of the 
business ix gheaned, the ecprurenol pais of 
more than, me.oon sheep are require 
duce t pontel of saprarenalin, anil ‘alien pire: 


tery. Autmcareg theean aire thee: 


Agather is supra- 


$21 


duced this alo in worth anes that 
$5,000 a prairie 

Certain by-proatucts of the packing: plants are 
nied for hardening and for colorimy steel In 
fact, materials of aninial origin, the result of 
be~product utilization, enter tte the mano- 
facture of almost every article extensively. 


Most of these by-products are pro- 
tected, and the farmer and cattle grower 
boty them back and consurie therm mire 
largely than any other class of people. 
It is fair anid equitable to them that they 
should have a compensating duty on their 
own products. I will endeavor to illus- 
trate this fully in the case of the principal 
by-product of eatth—hides. 

Seine ot the mannfacturers of boots 
and shoes are partionlarly. insistent upon 
‘repeal of the duty on hides. And vet 
they never were so litte or ac progpercus 
as they fave been imder the operation of 
the present tariff. | wish to give the 
icures showing our exports of cattle, 
leather, and beats and shoes for the two 
years 1895 and 1905, the former under 
Free trade, the latter under dutiable hides 
of cattle. 

Euports uf Calle, Bouts, Shoes, ond Leather 
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UNITE STATES EXRORT OF BOOTS ASD 


SHORS INCREASED 500 TEM CENT. 

lt will be seen that eur exports of cat- 
tle increased abcut 25 per cent; aur ex- 
ports of all Jeathers and mantifactnres of 
about 150 per cent, and our exports of 
boots aid shoes over 500 per cent in mum- 
ber and 7oo per cent im value. 

Great Fritaiy has hdl free trade all 
these vears and cheap labor, and vet, 
though twelve years ago she exported 
more than twelve times the bewts and 
shoes we did, we have catieht and passer 
her in this, as in about everything else. 
ie hove, ander dutiable fides, become 
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ANIMAL WEALTH OF 


the leading exporters of boats and shoes, 
in spite of the faet that the averuge price 
per pair is $1.52, a5 against 45 cents for 
Lhiceme exported irom Great Antain, arul 
about all of this difference goes to the 
American workian, 


A TREFOLD INCREASE 


Hit the great increase in exports oi 
leather, and perticylarly in hoot anil 
shoes, does not co myRire with the increase 
m oentput for domestic consumption, 
This is shown i the product of the man- 
ufactories of Massachusetts, where! thie 
increase of value of shees mindé wis 
Sro.271 i in thors, is compared with 


1805, whey the increase over Ths was 


only 37,405,548, 4 teapot i hicrease does 
not lack as ff the Massachtsctts. slwic 


markets were belng injured bw a small 


duty ona portion of their material, 

No wonder that Govertior Guild) arid 
the Le ston papers can boas} of the yrreat 
prosperity of Ik loston and vicinity. Hire 
is ak recent exttact fom Tosten 
(riohbe: 


tle 


Bontunm ja the center of tin wealthiest anil 
last purchasing crotieraneanrhty ity he carnmtre 
Without ay vexcephicn whatever, 

Ii dle puitehasitiy ability of ihe average per- 
oo) Floxteot te far abel of all acoorifine te the 
national oer 

Per enpita wealth of the people of Boston, 
SL.Q4a; New. York. Si.a37 ; Phitoy elestiiu, $1,027 : 
Chrcagn, £1,000; St Lanta, S 

Cine-twenticth af the weal th cf tie Lined 
States is within Se tebe ce Revsbeert, 

One-ffth of the <aviige of the peephe of the 
Cnted States toon phe Aiesechisetts qiyttigs 
bind cooperative bottke to the credit. of Massa- 
chrssetts dlanpienaricens. 

COVERNCHR iC 8 MASSACHITSETTS 
PRs PeRITY 


Cavernor Oarile sail om his carve aul 


dress to the legislature af Mussuchusetts 
last January: 


Massachusetts. frurth fren the teat in ures, 
is ecventh, from the tog im population, fourth 
rom the top in the sennal valine af her mtr 
factires, atid ‘thrall from the top: in the anml 
amount pull in wages Mensuret! hy asseesed 
valuation of the property in ber borders, Mas 
sacthidetts i exceeded hy bitt twee Sinbes 
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Fourth trem: the fout i im Oren, Massachinsctts 1 Tt 
third from the top in wealth 

The anal vale of the matinGictured prod: 
icta of Massachusetts Hireasrd) ly bor $r75.- 
ars between Its aad Tog: te ictepenl 


ye yon. a7 558 hetween tBut onl toes. The 
ee vale (Mf gents trade fn Massaclijseits 
wae S10 


S007 42M) tn, 1s. 

Cn Oeinbee tthe total Scie Mi dopoeait 
in aur savings hanks was, fi BRS Sapna, 
in 149s, Sadi, ‘and i is, $ 312 
The increase in the last decal: was ‘preutet ty 
aver 28.on9,000 thin in the decude that pre- 
coded at. In is the wvoriage dlepenat five eich 
person of i happeltial Wks a fay: Te TOM, 
Siyhbo, aml im ios, Seaop. The gain in de- 
dbuied (er cagiia tn ‘thie Loest decade Was ree 
yomentis ofe=tlird than the gain iy the pre 
dail cen whew hee 


We do wet envy Massachusetts her 
erent prosperity, We oll rejoiwe im i, 

With free hides, during the three or 
four awful veins the resilt of the Wilson 
Gorn tariff on general hustiess; carthe 
hides on the ranzes of Western States, 
such as Wyoming, were oot worth the 
taking off, Tri killing Teef the hides had 
necessanivy fo come off, bot even then 
they were thrown. aside and tever 
shipped, beedise the railrod  freigti 
charges alone amounted to more than the 
hides would fetch in market, and so they 
were thrwel aside by the thousands aud 
ratted where thrown; whereas. now, in 
thes seine States, ith failroad charges 
equally as high, each hide brings several 
daflars asl aclds just thet much to the 
worth of every head of cattle. 


ITY GON HIS A GEA ERAL BENEFIT 


The chity cn bedes has been of general 
benefit sat of injury to noone, Neither 
mimifacturers, merchants, nor working- 
men Have been affected odversely by 
the operation of the duty: on the cun- 
trary, all have heen heuefited through in- 
creased cinploymert, increased wages, 
and) inerenasec) sales, while the cattle 
grower has certainly benefited by a larger 
ale of his product at profitable prices; | 
ilo net deny that the duty increased) the 
price of hides somewhat, but the in 
crease’! value is of slight moment in the 
cost ofeach par of shoes, bit is of much 
concen ts te each cattle hide. 


But suppose we had free hides anil 
free shoes; what would be the reeult? We 
should soon have nnilligns of pairs of 
cheap shock dmmped on our market. The 
material bemge the same, the foreign 
maniiactirer with his low-priced labor— 

a labor costing one-half or one-third of 
ade close our factories or else 


CULTIVATION OF MARINE 
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compel our laborers to work for starva- 
ton wages, The purchasing power of the 
200,000 persons Tow making shoes would 
be cot in half or disappear altogether, 
and so much of our home marker would 
be lost to the farmer and other manufac: 
turers: We have had just such experi- 
ences, and jt is far trom puesswork. 


AND FRESH- 


WATER ANIMALS IN JAPAN* 


By K. Mrrévkvas, Pa. D. 


Peovissor oF 400n0GV, ImpEniAL Usiverstry, Torvoa, JAPAN 


ILE the: pasturage of cattle 
and the cultivation of plants 
f tiarked very carly steps m 
man's advancement toward civilization, 
the ralsing of aquitic animals and plants, 
On anv extensive seale at call events. 
seems to belong to much later stages of 
human developinent. fn fact, the eulti- 
vation of some marme animals has been 
mndered possible only by utihang the 





most recent diseoveries aml methods of 


science. | believe, however, the thie & 
now fast approaching when the merease 
of population on the carth, and the ques- 
tion of food supply which must arise as 
itiecessary cosajyrence, will compel us 
to pay most serious attention to the ttil- 
ization for-this purpose of what has been 
termec| the “watery waste.” 

For man to overfish and then to. wait 
for the bounty of nature to replenish, or, 
failing that, to seck new fishing grinds, 
is, it seems tome, an act to be put in the 
same category with the doings of no- 
mudic peoples wandering tron place to 
pinece in search of pasttires. Hereafter, 
dtreams, rivers, lakes, and sens will have, 
ao tO speak, to be pushed loa more effi- 
cent degree of cultivation and made to 
yield their utmost for us. lt ts perhaps 


sitperiiuous for me to state this before 
ati audience in America, for [think all 
candid persons-will adit that the United 
States, with her Bureau of Fisheries, i¢: 
leading other nations in bold. scientific 
ottempts in this direction. 

Japan, T need hardly remind you, con- 
sista of an fmmense number of islands, 
large and amall., In proportion to its 
urea, Which is nearly tho,opo square 
miles, its ccast line is iimense, being, 
rovghly speiking, 20,000. miles, This: is 
hroken up into bays, estmiries, inlets, and 
strains of all sorts and shapes, with an 


nonsnally rich fauna of marie organ 


isms everywhere. [nn addition, the coun- 
try is detted with Inkes and smaller 
bedies of fresh water, Put these notural 
conditions together with. the facts that 
the population, in serie districts at least, 
has been extremely dense, are! that until 
within comparatively recent times hardly 
inv anil flesh was taken as food, and 
even at the present day the principal food 
of the general mass of people corsts of 
veretables and fish—it would be strange 
infeed if the cultivation of some aquatic 
organisms had not developed under these 
cireumistinces, And such is actually the 

case. For instance, the oyster culture of 


*'Thik article ts alwtracted from a paper teed before the [ternational Congress of Arts 


amd Scieners, held at the Lonisiang Perchese Exposition, St Loon, Mo, Au 


ual 2t-25, 1904, 


anil published hy the U.S. Burcun of Fisheries dis a. special monograph, 1 
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Second-yvear Young of Suapping Turtle 


Hireshima and thie algae cniture of 
Tokvo Bay are wellknown inilustries 
which have been carried om for hundreds 
of veurs 


TERRAPIN. FARMS 


"The piace Coe pet il HM FasL rion 
ter celine by the disnmoritl-back terra- 
pith ih | America and by the green turtle 
in England 4 taken by the “supysn, 
the sappy title, in Japan. The three 
are equally esteénied anil etjially Ingh 
oriced, but the Japanese epicure hms this 
atvantage over his brothers of other 
lands—he has no longer any fear of hav- 
ing the supply of the luscious reptile ex- 
havsted. “This desirable condition i: 
owing to the stecesstul efforts of a Air 


ait 
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(Trienyx). Reduced J. 

Hattori, whe has sparecl no pains to 
bring his turtle farms toa high pitel: of 
perfection, and is able to torn out tems of 
thousanils. of these 
His are, 40 far as! ain aware, 
turtle farms in the world 
hizhly successinl 

Tn general appearance a turtle farm is 
at a first phince agri but a number ot 





reptiles every yer, 
the only 
which are 


rectangular ponds, Lirge and small, the 
large ones having a size of 15,000 to 


an,ono syuare feet. Ome or more of the 
ponds is always reserved for lange breed- 


ine individuals, or “parents,” as they are 
called. 

In Hi ihori's farm @ [MTeon goes arenindl 
the “parents’ pond” once a day or sa and 


covers tin with wire baskets all the new 


Burcaud of Piaberis 


iccaunding to the sizeof the feniales, 


more, Each female lays 3 to 4 deposits each season, 
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Few Deposits of Snapping Turtle (Trionyx) Covered with Wire Baskets 


Phe eggs are generally epberical in shape, although: sometimes more or lea oblate, 
in the reef ich herr owed ef 20 millimeters; the lorgent belay os large os 24 iliimeters, the others. amialler 
The otto ber of iy. in cue rlepoeraat Vanes from ij of 15 np to 38 or 


deposits tmifie Siice the last visit, Fach 
lasket may be marked with the date ti 
necessary. This covering serves a two- 
folkd purpise—the otwinus one of mark- 
ing the and in addition that of 
keeping other females trom digesing in 
the same spot. Wier hundre ds. ar even 


pean, 


theusanids, of these baskets are seen along 


the bank of a “parents” peand,” it is a 
sight to gladden the heart of an embiry- 
cliaprist, Ti Sek) nothing ot that of the | rch 
prietor 
The hatetiing of the com tikes; ct an 
sixty days. The time may be 
consilerably shortened! of lenetheried, ac- 
cording to whether the summer: is: lot 
amd the su pours down its strong raves 


veri, 


tiv after day, or whether there is mitch 
riin and the heat oot great. It may be- 
cont less that torty davs or more than 
tility avs. 

The young just hatched ore put ina 
pond or ponds by themselves and given 
ainely che pred neat of a fish like the pul 
chariL This is continued through Sep- 
tember. In Getober the snapping turtle 
ceases to take food, nnd finally burrows 
mio the anuddy bottom of the pond to 
hiberiate, coming out only in April 
Mav 

Fron the third to the fifth wear: in- 
clisive, the young need tit be kept in 
poridé strictly aceordimy to age, but mas 
be more or less: mixed, if necess cary, The 


Thote clativeter ia 
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youre of these veurs are also the best anil 


mitt delicate fOr eutiig and are the ones 





most soll in the market. %In the sixth 
veat they reich miatiritv and may began 
to deposit ¢ges, although on fully 5 vigor 
ets till LW) oT three LAs itler Livi 
old these siapiine turtles live tu be is 


Those one foot and more m 
wee met be cen Vera 


ott known 
length wt 4 
ahi 








“breeding Lo a paint’ to perfection, arn 
1 have often been interested in. hearing 
aoine of ther tolk in o wav which re- 
nine me of passages in the “OHtinn of 
the Species or Other Darwinian writ 
This ast be considered narnrk- 


Irs 
ible, for these bredders ate, a* o general 


thing, without mich education, and have 
oltamen all ther knowlelee from the 
practical handling of the fish 
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The Deme-ranchu 


EA TRAST S ARE GOD DF T= 
The golk-fish i the characteristicalls 


enental doriecsti¢ated tah lts benwtitul 


bright coloration and-gracetul form, with 
long, Howing fie, appeal mest strangh 
to one's sense of the beautiful. It also 


is intensely interestinar frown the strentitic 
stamnipoint, and proves a source of end- 
lems RUT prise Th the br heres it, for itis a 
plasti: inaterial with which: ekiliful breed 

civ alert 
Chor gold-tsh treeders scem 
the ponciple wt 


ing can, within Gerigm limits 


anvihing. 


to hive docerstoorl 


The history of the goled-fish ts lost in 
ooscoriy, Like #0 many Waings 1 inl japan, 
it aceitia to be an importation trom © hina. 
There 4 a record that about four bombed 
Vears agzo—that 1, about the year £300— 
some goled-fsh were brevet from (China 
to Sakai atown near Osaka. The breed 
then browght im is aad to be that mow 
known as the “wakim”” = ‘There cnitst alse 
have been several Liter importations, and 
the lapanese must have improved vastly 
on the original forms, as m so many other 
cases of things mitroduced from foreiyen 
COMMIT IES.. 
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Cit all the extraondinaty and odil- 
looking fishes, the demeé-ranchu certainly 
is far in the lead in ony respects, andl is 
interesting: as shown how far man earl 
proceed in modtiving mitire. [ht is a 
telescope-fieh with a short globular beady, 
without the dorsal fin. The eyes rave 
assured! a most extracrdinary position. 
The ordinary teleseope-fish is oil 
enough, with the eyes protrurding, bat it] 
this variety dislocation las Poe one shep 
further. The ives have mot only started 
out of the head, Int have turned upward 
oo degrees, aril have their pupils looking 
strairht skyward. Fort this reason I 
should be tockined! to call this “astronom- 
icul telesrapie-fsh.” As a fish, it i BO 
nionstrins that i aives one almost tti- 
comfortable feelings: 

All voung gold-fsh just hatched are 
dark in color, the bright colors cont 
mg onty inter. A great deal of: expert 
ence and skill is ‘neerled in rah the 


pold-fish change its color iro | black to. 


lia person who is notan expert 

tries his hand at raising a lot of voung 
folil-fish he will find to his sorrow that 
the fish remain black and do not assunte 
bright colors, while those which inay be 
from the very same lot of eggs, but have 
been under the care of a professional 
breeder, may have all donned the beau- 
tiftal hues. The essential points to be at- 
tended to in bringing about this change 
secm tebe (1) that the young fish shoqld 
he given plenty of food: (2) that they 
should be exposed to the sun's rays and 
be kept as warm as possible, and | 3) that 
the water of the pend in which the yeune 
are kept should be changed occasionally, 
although sudden transfer from warm tw 
cold water in the middle of the day is to 
be aveided. The chanpe of color begins 
in about sixty to eighty days from the 
time of hatching, and by the middle of 
Aupist the fish should all have lost the 
dark pigment and acquired bright colors, 
| have just now no available statistics 
in rerard te the output of pold-fish, but 
the number produced must be millions 
upon millions. It shows the power of 
children a the nation, for they are per 
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excellence the customers of these estah- 
lishments. It is said that m the olf 
regime, even in years when a famine was 
stalking in the fand and hundreds were 
dving fro) starvation, there was o toler- 
able trade in g@old-fish, proving the truth 
of an old proverb: “Crying children anil 
lnnillords must not be disputed.” 


THE PEARL OVETER 


Variows kinds of peari ovsttrs ire 
foun! im the southern semi-treqical 
islands of Japan, but the only one which 
is ot all common in Japan proper is the 
species rica mortensn Donker. This 
pearl oyster is found more or less along 
the whale of the coast of Japan, but-there 


are some localities famous for producing 


rt itt quantities, Such are Shima, Cnnira 
(province Hizen in Kiushin ), Note, 
Tosa, ete., and some fine pearis have been 
obtained from these places. 

In 1890 | st anal vin a Mr Mikimotna, 


a native of “| os who had grown up 


an lived in the midst of the pearl- 
producing district, the desirability of cul- 
tivating the pearl oyster, and T pointed 
out to hit also the possibility of making 
the pearl oveter prolnce pearls by atin 
irtificial stimuli, Ele at once proceede 
to expertinent an it. The results have 
been bevond expectations, and today the 
Mikimoto pearl-oyster farm, put on a 
commercial bass, has millions of pearl 
oysters living. on its culture grounds, and 
js able to place annually a larwe crop of 
pearis on the market. 
The pearl oyster farms in the Bay of 
Ago, on the Pacific side of central Japan, 
a few miles south of the famous ‘Temple 
of Ise, The bay, like all in which the 
pearl avster grows in abundance, 1s a 
very quiet piece of water with a most 
imegular, highly broken-tp coast line full 
of deep-runoiiye miets, coves, etc... with 
a depth of 3 to 7 tathoms, and affording: 
must favorable shelter, Somewhat out 
of the center af the bay to the north there 
i¢ a little island called Tadoke, where the 
land part of the enterprise, necessary 
buildings, etc, are placed, and where 
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Gieet. This is necessary to protect them 
from cold, from the effects of which they 
are apt to die in the course of winter if 


left in the original places, ‘The young ° 
shells are then left quietly and ‘allowed. 


to grow for three vears, or, better, some 
may be removed to deeper waters and 
where they are given more space ond get 
more fi, anid grow better, At the end 
of three years, when they are about § tu 6 
cm. across, they are taken out ai the 
water and the operations necessary for 
indpemge them to product pearis—thar 
is, of putting in nucler for peatis—are 
performed on them, At present the num- 
her thus operated on in a year is only 
250,000 to 300,000, ‘They are then put 
back in the sea and spread out at the rate 


of about 30 to every tsibs (6 feet’ 


ayiare), and are left alone for four years 
more, At the end of that time, or seven 
years and a half from the beginning, 
they are taken out of the water and 
opencil., Natural pearls, as well as “cui- 
ture pearls,” as [ have named those pro 
duced from the introcdtced nuck, are 
Hine harvested and put on the market. 


THE LUMBER BUSINESS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


NATURAL feeling among lum- 

hermen toward the forest work of 
the government is that the government is 
not in the lumber busiriess and can not, 
therefore, take the Iumbermat’s business 
pont of view, Yet a greater misconcep- 
tion could scarcely exist. As a dealer 
in stumpage, the government is the 
largest lumber dealer in the pountry, 
Further, it applics to its sales the prac- 
tice mf scientific forestry, requiring: the 
removal of the tinker under the same 
sort mf instmictions which jt advises for 
private operators. Thos the © Forest 
Service, m its reserve work, is giving an 
object lesson an a huge scald to enforce 
its teachings that conservative manage 
ment and profit may go hand in hated. 
In the year 19605 the total sales reached 
a value of $273,051) 82. 
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As in all culture enterprises, there are 
Many enermes of the pearl oyster, as well 
a4 unexpected dithculties in the way of 
its cultire; Octopus, Codivm, Chone 
(sponges), all sometimes play a sad 
have amange the mollisks, but the mest 
dreaded enenry of all is the “ped current” 
or “red tide.” This is an inmense ac- 


cinmtilation of a Dineflagellata, Gonyau- 


fay, causing discoloration of the sea 
Water, and, in sone way net well ac- 
counted for, causing. in igs wake an im- 
mense destruction of marine organisms, 
large and small, | 

The “cultire pearls” are, [ reeret to 
say, either half pearls or only a little 
more than half pearls, tut as regards 
luster, shape, and size, they are benutiful 
hevond expectations, and mect the re- 
quirements completely in cases where 
otily hali pearls are needed. 

Pearloveter culture is still in its in- 
fancy, bet its promisés are bright. If 
in addition to half pearls, full or “free” 
pearls can be prociwces) at will, as there 
art some hopes, it will be a great trhiomph 
for applied zodlargy, 


The restrictions governing the timber 
sales, while effective, are simple. Appli- 
cation is made to the local officer in 


charge of the reserve from which the 
timber is desired, who executes sail 


tales on the groom. Fit case of flat 

sales; the application is forwardei! to the 
Forest Service, from which the adver- 
tisement of the sale is made. Applicants 
for timber are required to send sealed 
bids to the Forest Service. Small hid- 
ders enjoy exactly equal opportunities 
with large, ane HOPE LAC is eftect- 
wally forestalled, The highest bid fixes 
the prec. Should the first applicant de- 
sire fo begin cutting immediately he mury 
(except in Califormia) do so,.on eandi- 
tion that he MV In nilviinee® ot A price 
already fixed by the Forest Service, and 
that he obligate himself te pay the full 
ameunt ramed in the highest bid. Theos 
delay i avodet! tie! the SOOT iment 18 
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rotected, Speculation in reserve timber 
is made tmpessible by the provision that 
the tinber qnust he removed within a 
specified time, acl that when a eonibraet 
extends over several vears a proportion 
ate amount of timber must be removed 
“each vear. Five wears is the extreme 
limit of a sales contre. 

That these restrictions are not onerous 
is shown by the numerous sales made 
unier them. A single sale of 5.000.000 
fect of lodgepole pine for riilroad tes is 
Heri on the Montana Division of the 

‘ellowstone Forest Reserve. Jt is esti- 
mated that 163,000.00 feet fh M, of 
lodgepole pine can be taken from. one 
watershed in the Miewheine How borest 
Reserve, still leaving a large percentage 
for future crop. ‘tach timber iz sold 
in small lots: fity applications for such 
sales are made to ‘each tingle application 
for 1,000,000 beard feet or more; the 
prompt, businesslike erasideration ac- 
corded! such applications standing in 
marke! contrast, with the show methods 
ouce prevailing, when all applications had 
te be made through Washington. 


FORESTS AS REVENUE 


— During the vear i905 the sales of tim- 
ber from the national reserves. were as 
follows: 

The largest sales so far made are 
71,466,537 tbuard feet from South Dn- 
Kita, 68,255,010 from Wyoming, and 
5.327443 from Utah. 

In sales of wool for fuel South Daleota 
led with 29,844°6 cords, Arizona fol- 
lowed with 16,639, and Colorado with 
10,70544. The total number of corns 
sold wits 74,120. 

In sales of posts and poles Montana 
let] with 1ig.soo, followed by Wyoming 
with 30,750, and Colorado with 13.988. 
The total number sold was 188,7 

The largest timber sales were mare in 
Wyoming, where they reached $143,- 


Aop81. Senth Onkota's sales tanker! 
second in valite, arnounting to SpR,.q58 24. 
ani) Colomidn's to $23,937.07, “The total 


sales for 1905 reached $273,099,82. 
Nor are the receipts froin these sales 
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swallowed up by the cost of admirtistra- 
tion. The entire property of the forest 
reserves, worth $250,000,000 in cash, 1a 
now being administered at a cost of less 
than eme-hiril of 1 pereent of tts value, 
while increase in that value of not less 
than ro per cent # vear is taking place. 
As the use of the reserves increases, the 
cast of atministration must, of course, 
increase also, byt receipts will certamly 
inereise much more rapidly. The time 
is net far clistant when the forest reserves 
will became ‘self-sustaining. Later they 
mtv canfitlently be expected to become 
a S00! of public Tevenue. 

a] 


A POLAR MAP 


Tage the features of early num- 

_ bers of the Nationat Geocearnic 
MAGAZINE are a.six-colored map of the 
regions around the North Pole, 30x 36 
inches, and an hustrated résumé of the 
United States Eclipse Expedition of 1 tai 
by Rear Admiral Cathy M. Chester, U, $ 
N., with a. picture of the corona in foe 
colors. 


GEOGRAPHIC LITERATURE 

Elements of Geology. [iy Prof, William 
Harmon Norton. Pp. 461. Poe il- 
lustrations and maps. 514 by 8 inches, 
New York: Ginn & Co. 1905, 
Professor Norton has summarized inva 

compact form the pronocipal facts of ge- 
ology. The book is well Wustrated and 
the style comparatively simple, so that the 
volume will prove eminently useful to 
those who wart a condensed work (on 
geclogical science. 

Ttaly. By W. Deecke. Translated by 
H. A. Nesbitt. Pp. 485. Ulustrated., 
io by 7 inches, New York: MacMil- 
lan Ce. Tons. 

Professor Deecke gives us a studious 
account of the country, people, and insti- 
tutions of Italy, Soctoatie Malta and 
Sarilinia. The translator has dane his 
work well and the book can be recom- 
mercled te those whe are seeking.a com- 
prehensive description of the Italian Pe- 
minsila, 
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The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898. Vols. 
XXII (1625-1629). pp. 323; AAU 
(162-7630), pp. 206. Mastrated, 

Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co. 1995. 

Volume XX of this valuable publica- 
tion has special interest from its accounts 
of social life at Manila, the fostering of 
educational interests, and the regulation 
of the Chinese. XI contains VETY Cx- 
tended extracts from Fr. Medina’s -enter- 
taining and valuable history of the 

Augustinians in the Philippines, 

Aa W. G. 


Modern India. By William Elerov Curtis- 


Hiustrated. sig pages. Fleming H. 
Revell & Ca, 1905. 


This 15 a republication of a series of 
letters written during the winter of £903- 
togy. The author is an experienced trav- 
eer who has retained vouthfual eyes. 
Wherever be goes, he sees many thing 
overlooked by others, especially by the 
chroruc globe-trotter, and he has a de- 
ti htful way of serving it up. He tells 

what one wants to knew, and he tells it in 
a simple but most interesting way. 

His journeyings in India commenced 
in Bombay and ended in Caleutta. The 
straight trip across was varied by. side 
trips te certain places, as Delhi, Sirnla, 
ete,, and his itinerary an descriptions tf 
places are varied by bits of history, ac- 
counts Of Lidian imstitutiens and social 
customs. For an understanding of the 
surface features of this East Indian pro- 
jie, this book i admirable. HH. 43, 


Probiems of the Panama Canal. Ly 
brig. Gen, Henry L,. Abbot. F'p. 
247. $14%8 inches, New York: The 
Macmillan Co, ryos: 

An excellent history of the French 
work on the [sthmus, including much 
useful information on the climatology, 
the Chagres. foorle, and the plrsical 
geoeraphy of the Isthrias. 


American Park Systems, by Andrew 
Wrht Crawford, contains an account 
of the park system of every. city 
in the United States which has begun 
making parks. The work done is ilins- 


THe Nationat Geocrarpyic MAGAZINE 


trated by a map of cach city The lit- 
tle book, which has a pattiotic. as well as 
commercial value, can be obtained of the 


author, foi Stephen Girard Building, 
Phitladelpiiaa. 
Rhode Island. A Study in Separatism. 


By Irving Berdine Kichman. Pp. 
45- 
Louisiana. A Record in Expansion. 






By Albert Phelps. Po. giz, 

American C uiths. Hoston 
ani Nev York: Houghton, Mittin & 
Co. $1.10 net. 


Each of the above hooks gives a good 
history of the state chosen, but both 
are inadequate in that they summarize 
in-a few words the last 30 years, and 
contain practically nothing about the 
States as they are today, 


“Cuha anol Porto Eico,” 





INDIES 
the other 


with 
lands of the Weat Indies; their topography, 


clitnate, Aura, prothicts, industries, gues 
Re pevlition) evinwlition, ete, Robert T IL 
entury (oo, Whiatrated and indexed: $3.00 
“Report on the Censtis of (Cobo, ryg.” Et 
Col, Joseph P. San eT, director, War Depart- 
ment. Government Printing Office, Thratrated, 
(Out of print.) 
“Report on the Census of Porto Ries, (gg 
Lt, Col Joseph Po Sanger, director, War De 
parient. Gavemment Printing Office. [1lns- 
trated. (Chet af qurint.) 
“Chir West Indian Neighbors, the [slands of 


the Canhhein Sea” Frederic Ober. James 
Pou. $250 
Storie "Weal ealies.” - Frederic Ober Ap- 
niestacntt. Home Reniiitg Hooke: Pistory, Jf- 
strated. 
be rinsing da cthe. Wet. thee" Anza 
a Stokes. Dodd, Mead & Co. Sra 


si Years in the French West Indies.” 
tatendic Hear Peronl Experiences oat 
Impressions, Horpers Thustrated ‘Sys 

“Atom thee Canhbean atl Across Pah- 
anu” Francis C. Nicholas HH, M. Caldwell 
et. hustrited, — Ron. 

“Ancient and Moder Engineering and the 
Fathincan Carul” is Work. i the eitteome 
of a course of six Itetures delivered) ot the 
Cooper Union, ty the city. of New York Wr- 
liam H. Burr. John Wiley and Son [hue 
tt inten! ay. 30 

“Mont Pelee and the Tragedy of Marin- 
a "Angelo Heilprin. Léppanouth $4.00 

“Pistary aril Guile to Parkadees arid Cari 
beo Islands.” J. HO Seark,  $rs0 
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